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GENERAL SESSION 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 23, 1951 


The sixty-fifth annual convention of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools was called to order at 
10:30 A. M. with Reverend Francis L. Meade, President, presiding. 
The invocation was delivered by Father Meade. Father Meade then 
called on the Secretary of the Association for his report. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
Kari G. MILLER 


Although the sixty-fourth year of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools opened with a hurricane it has, 
on the whole, been a year of steady progress and development but 
not a year of startling innovations. 

On the day following the last annual meeting of the Association, 
which was the day of the hurricane, the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education unanimously approved the establishment of a 
Board of Review to consider actions taken by the two Commissions. 
The Executive Committee had previously announced that a Board 
of Review, comprising the six elected members of the Executive 
Committee with the Vice-President of the Association as Chairman, 
would be constituted immediately following favorable action by the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. This decision was 
reported to the Association at the annual meeting a year ago and it 
was also stated that the matter would be placed before the present 
annual meeting for official action in the form of an Amendment to 
the By-Laws of the Association. That Amendment will be presented 
to you for a vote at the close of the Secretarys report. For the 
present it should be noted that although the Board of Review has 
had interim existence throughout the past year and its establishment 
has been publicized in various communications to member institu- 
tions, it has not yet been called upon for action. In my report at 
the annual business meeting a year ago I stated that, “The Middle 
States Association has never authorized a procedure of appeal and 
those who have been in close contact with the activities of our two 
Commissions recognize no demand for such provision. ‘There is no 
way of proving, however, that if a Board of Review had been 
available during the past ten years it might not have been the 
busiest agency of the Association.” The experience of the past year 
would suggest that previous judgment was well-founded. Never- 
theless, the members of the Executive Committee and of both Com- 
missions are convinced that the provision for a Board of Review is 
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proper and desirable and they hope that the members of the Asso- 
ciation will adopt the proposed Amendment to the By-Laws when 
it is put to the vote. 

Shortly after the 1950 convention the question was raised as 
to whether the regular employees of the Association might wish to 
be included under the new provisions of the Social Security pro- 
gram. ‘The Executive Committee voted unanimously in favor of 
such participation and Social Security coverage became available 
to members of the staff on January 1, 1951. 

In March 1951 the Executive Committee held an all-day meet- 
ing in Philadelphia and a number of significant topics were discussed 
and appropriate actions taken. Much of the time of the March 
meeting was devoted to planning the program of the Sixty-fifth 
Annual Convention of the Association, which you are sure to find 
stimulative and informative. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held earlier this 
morning two actions were taken which will be of interest to the 
membership. Requests have been received from institutions in Turkey, 
Lebanon and Greece for accreditation by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The Executive Com- 
mittee took no final action in the matter but indicated its willingness 
to accept the decision of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education which will hold its fall meeting tomorrow. The Exec- 
utive Committee also decided to accept the invitation of a special 
Committee on Intercollegiate Athletics of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools to send a representative 
to a conference on this very significant topic to be held in Chicago 
on Saturday, December Ist. It is probable that the Secretary of the 
Higher Commission, Mr. Nyquist, will attend the conference in 
Chicago. Although the control of intercollegiate athletics is pri- 
marily the concern of institutions of collegiate grade it is clearly 
recognized that the secondary schools also have very definite interest 
in this problem. 

I wish to report that in December 1950 The Reverend Francis 
L. Meade, as President of the Middle States Association, served 
as our fraternal delegate at the annual meetings of the New England 
Association in Boston. Dr. John F. Gummere attended the annual 
convention of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in Richmond, Virginia, as our fraternal delegate and Dr. 
Frank Bowles, who spoke on the program of the Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Secondary and Higher Schools in Spokane, Washington, 
agreed also to represent the Middle States Association as fraternal 
delegate on that occasion. In March 1951 Father Meade served 
as fraternal delegate at the annual meetings of the North Central 
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Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in Chicago. Father 
Meade represented the Association at the inauguration of Thomas 
Raymond McConnell as Chancellor of the University of Buffalo 
in January 1951; your Secretary was the delegate at the annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
in Philadelphia in April 1951; Father Cyril Meyer, Vice-President 
of St. John’s University, was our representative at the de LaSalle 
Convocation at Manhattan College in April 1951; and Dean Robert 
C. Disque of the Drexel Institute served as our delegate at the 
inauguration of Jess Harrison Davis as President of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology in October 1951. 


From time to time persons who have been active in the affairs 
of the Middle States Association sever connection with member 
institutions and are therefore no longer available for the working team 
of the Association. A year ago the Association recognized the long 
service of Dr. Frank Bowles as Secretary and Chairman of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, who resigned 
from Columbia University to become Director of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. During the past year Dr. Levering 
Tyson, recently president of the Middle States Association and long 
a member of the Higher Commission, resigned as President of 
Muhlenberg College to become associated with the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe. The report of the Nominating Committee, 
which will be presented to you later, includes the recommendation 
that Dr. Tyson be elected to honorary membership in the Middle 
States Association. In anticipation of your favorable response the 
Report of the Secretary conveys to Dr. Tyson sincere appreciation 
of his long and valued service to the Middle States Association. 


Mr. President, the next item on my agenda should perhaps be 
presented later in this meeting under the caption “unfinished busi- 
ness.” With your permission, however, I shall instead now request 
the Association to vote on an amendment to the by-laws officially 
establishing a Board of Review to consider actions by the two Com- 
missions. ‘The Constitution of the Middle States Association pro- 
vides in Article XI, Section 2, that, “The By-Laws may be altered 
upon recommendation of the Executive Committee at any regular 
meeting by a majority vote of the institutions represented at the 
meeting.” The Executive Committee now recommends the adoption 
of a new by-law to be numbered 3 and it also recommended that the 
by-laws now numbered 3, 4 and 5 shall become numbers 4, 5 and 6. 


It might be well to state that the present by-law number 1 has 
to do with the membership and duties of the Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education and by-law number 2 with the mem- 
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bership and duties of the Commission on Secondary Schools. If the 
proposed by-law number 3 establishing a Board of Review is approved 
then the by-law renumbered 4 requires membership in the Associa- 
tion and the payment of annual dues as a condition of inclusion on 
an accredited list of the Association. The by-law which will be 
numbered 5 provides that a constituent part of a college or university 
wishing a distinct place on the accredited list may take out separate 
membership in the Association. Finally, the by-law renumbered 6 
has to do with the application fee charged by the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. 


Mr. President, I now present for adoption the new by-law 
numbered 3 which has been unanimously approved by both Com- 
missions and by the Executive Committee and which has been in de 
facto operation during the past year. 


By-Law 3. Board of Review to Consider Actions by the Two 
Commissions. 

A Board of Review comprising the six elected members of 
the Executive Committee, with the vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation as chairman, will consider appeals from the decisions 
of the two Commissions. ‘The chairman of the appropriate 
Commission will meet with the Board of Review but will 
not have voting power. The Board of Review may either 
reafirm the decision of the Commission or request its recon- 
sideration. 


(The motion was properly seconded and there was no further 
discussion. The amendment to the by-laws was then adopted unani- 
mously with no dissenting votes. A number of changes have been 
made in the Constitution and By-Laws of the Association since they 
were last published in the annual Proceedings and the complete 
Constitution and By-Laws as of November 23, 1951, will be found 
in this volume beginning on page 36.) 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
September 1, 1950 to August 31, 1951 





Balance in Checking Account, September 1, 1950 ........cscssscssssscsesesesssescecscsesesesescsesees $2,678.25 
Balance in Savings Account, September’ 1, 1950  ....6....ccscccccccssssssseosesseesseserssesensessneseoses 107.36 
rai SG NANA UME 2 RU cca ie serccsnccesscicasnvievusaveosenen savaeenricaicauneenm nema aeeieinnis 8,000.00 
Receipts 
1h Re ten Oe er eee oe ae eee $18,048.50 
School Evaluation Fees .....:c:.csscscccsssccosscsesssaseses 4,725.00 
College Inspection Fees ...........ccscosesscosssecessessess 5,030.30 
Refund—Advanced for Inspections ................ 3,445.81 
NEISCOHANCOUS ENCOME 52..0csceserscsesscsssessncesseessasess 170.26 
Interest—U. S. Savings Bonds ...........ccccseeeeee 200.00 
Interest—Savings ACCOUNE ..........cccscsseeeseeeseees 1.23 
$31,621.10 
Expenditures 
Annual Convention Expenses ...........:ccccsssesee 906.31 
GREET, TOCOCCCMID 55s csstscisestccsasnceseasescisessusxesns 2,543.99 
Executive Committee Meetings ...............0 137.99 
Expenses to Regional Meetings ...................06 240.21 
Expenses to Other Meetings ................ccsccsseseeeee 43.13 
Expenses, National Committee .................00. 262.08 
Miscellaneous (tAX68,. €€C.) ........sc0csessressssesesess 2,298.75 
6,432.46 
Secretary’s Office 
EPOHOEACIGED BIG GAlAEY- «<ococicccscsssccssiecscsssessseseie 1,052.48 
Correspondence and Printing ............scseeee 65.81 
Treasurer’s Office a aneened 
Honorarium atid Salaries: .....:cc:ssissccsescsesssseese 878.46 
INGEAEY DINE POSEAZE: xceccsccsssseicssesesscccsossesessssessesss 65.00 
Correspondence and Printing ..............cceee 95.54 
Bonding, Safe Deposit Box. .....:.....:s.csssseesesssesss 31.00 
1,070.00 
Commission on Higher Institutions 
FRONGRATSS. BUC SAlAEY sicscccssescasescssssssssscnssissencs 1,954.24 
Correspondence, Printing .............cccccceseeeeseesees 1,181.74 
INR REMERON NIG fuss cacaccaegs oa cas vaceds csvativeaqscitsaseuaveaueceesusiv 254.57 
COMMISSIONS WECCENES, on. .cccccccscivesoseccessceseseosesess 2,092.54 
INURE CMUNERIN cose pose cac dey sntsccuicesasncytasecsbisencucensoieasseses 4,067.05 
Advanced for Inspection Costs ...........:..:cc008 3,500.00 
RIO UR RINC UNO 20 .cseg cccensceacscssssascceasdevecdeveeesecavessionss 277.97 
13,328.11 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
WEOHOEATIA ANG SAlALIES oxccencscsccscscssssssssecesseossess 7,473.49 
Correspondence, Printing, Telephone ............ 798.02 
PM RPRETNNNNONNE deo oi idee o dn acdedeabibandssSpddsodeseinsevacsatees 24.00 
TCO Pe CANEAUIOD accsecesiccacesiceitcigsdcasccrecsessesetses 605.81 
RE NEIG BREINER Se cose cs sca ccidec oxssvessssccesvesscsratcorsnetones 560.61 
9,461.93 
$31,410.79 
Dee Ctetae EER ANE: ia i wae es ee sa saah riven sta capecsbavsadenibanceatn $210.31 
Balance in Checking Account, August 31, 1951 ....0.....ccccecscsccscccsconcscosossessscesoncocensoses 2,887.33 
Balance in Savings Account, Avast 32, 1951. ...<cicc.cccceccscosscssoscssesessasessososoeiecssseavevecsece 108.59 
Wc ss OMG ERINE TP RNCNEU OMNCS ee sco ca ects ck saonissbstasees¥udusaasistcnusdexeareseteicc ATES 8,000.00 


Burton P. Fowter, 
Treasurer. 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 
November 13, 1951 


To the Officers of 

Middle States Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 


At your request, we have completed an examination of the 
books and records of Burton P. Fowler, Treasurer of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for the fiscal 
year ended August 31, 1951, and we submit herewith an Exhibit 
showing the receipts and expenditures during the period, together 
with the balances in cash and investment accounts as of the beginning 
and ending of the year September 1, 1950 to August 31, 1951. 


Cash received and deposited, as recorded in your books, agrees 
with the statements received from the Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank. 


Expenditures, as recorded, were supported by vouchers on file 
in your office and all cancelled checks were examined by us for proper 
signature and endorsement. 


We found the books to be well kept, and wish to express our 
appreciation for the courtesies extended to us during our examination. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ROY A. WRIGHT AND COMPANY 
(Signed) Roy A. Wright 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Ewa.tp B. Nyguist, Secretary 


I have the honor, on behalf of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education, to present the actions taken, since the last an- 
nual Association meeting on November 25, 1950, by the Commission 
on reports submitted to it by its committees and based on evaluations 
made of member and non-member institutions. ‘These actions are 
only to be reported for the minutes and require no formal approval 
by the general assembly of the Association. 

The following institutions were evaluated by the Commission, 
voted accreditation, and are, therefore, new members of the Asso- 


ciation. 
Accredited as of November 25, 1950 
Name Location 
College of the Sacred Heart Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Waynesburg College Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
Webb Institute of Naval Glen Cove, New York 
Architecture 
Accredited as of April 27, 1951 
Name Location 
Gannon College Erie, Pennsylvania 
Mount St. Joseph Teachers Buffalo, New York 
College 
St. Mary’s Seminary and Baltimore, Maryland 
University 
State Teachers College California, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College Cheyney, Pennsylvania 


The Commission congratulates these institutions upon this honor, 
and it gives me a great deal of pleasure, on behalf of the Commission, 
to welcome them into the Association. 


The junior college division of St. Mary’s Seminary and Uni- 
versity, known as St. Charles College, will continue to be listed 
separately as an accredited junior college in accordance with the 
wishes of the institution under the stipulations of the Constitution. 

The following member institutions were re-evaluated and re- 
affirmed as member institutions of the Association: 


Re-affirmed as of November 25, 1950 


Name Location 


New York University New York, New York 
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Re-affirmed as of April 27, 1951 


Name Location 
Bucknell University Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
Fordham University New York, New York 
Georgetown University Washington, D. C. 


Georgetown Visitation Junior Washington, D. C. 
College 


Juniata College Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
Keystone Junior College LaPlume, Pennsylvania 
Manhattan College New York, New York 
Marywood College Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Mount Mercy College Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Westminster College New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


For your information, it is the established policy of the Com- 
mission to re-evaluate member institutions every twelve years. 


The following member institution was re-evaluated and formally 
dropped from the membership list of the Association: 


Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania 


Four member institutions were evaluated, but for reasons of 
weight, a final decision on the reports concerned will be delayed 
until the next meeting of the Commission. In addition, six insti- 
tutions were evaluated and denied accreditation. 


A new policy adopted by the Commission in cooperation with 
the State Education Department of New York makes provision for 
the inclusion of at least one representative of the State Education 
Department on each committee evaluating an institution in the State 
of New York. This commendable policy will not only be mutually 
advantageous to the agencies concerned and to the institution, but 
also will reduce the over-lapping of accrediting activities. two other 
State Education Departments are exploring the possibilities of such 
cooperation. 


Basically editorial changes in the Standards and Questionnaire 
of the Commission have been adopted and are now in effect. Pri- 
marily, these changes are as follows: 


1. Quantitative student-body enrollment requirements have 
been abandoned as criteria for various types of institutions seeking 
evaluation and membership in the Association. ‘The emphasis now 
is on sufficiency and stability of enrollment in order to ensure an 
institution’s continued success in achieving its purpose and objectives. 

2. New emphasis has been placed on admissions data indi- 
cative of intellectual caliber of student-body and of supporting evi- 
dence as to the merit of an institution’s grading practices. 

3. Additional emphasis has been placed on outcomes as evi- 
dence of an institution’s success in achieving its purposes and objectives. 
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As you know the Commission evaluates one large and complex 
institution each fall. Recently, St. John’s University was evaluated, 
but the report is not yet available for action. 

For this coming year, the work load of the Commission is 
unusually heavy. At least 35 separate evaluations will be conducted 
prior to the next annual meeting. It is estimated that over 250 
evaluators will be needed. 

On behalf of the Commission, I wish to thank the institutions 
of the Association and members of the staffs for their generous and 
gratifying cooperation in assisting with the work of the Commission. 
It is our profound hope that you will continue to share with the 
Commission its work and the trust delegated to it by the Association. 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMISSION 


E. KENNETH SMILEY, Lehigh University 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: During 
the year which has elapsed since your Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education last reported to this convention, colleges and 
universities no less than the individuals who comprise the personnel 
of their student bodies and faculties have known the impact of inter- 
national crisis, of economic adjustment and readjustment, and of 
extraordinary uncertainty as to availability of students and staff. 
Public opinion, generally concerned by charges and counter-charges 
of widespread corruption in high places, and deeply distressed by 
evidences of deterioration in the moral fabric of many segments of 
our society, has not been unreceptive to journalistic accounts of the 
collapse of honor systems, if not honor itself, in our colleges and 
universities, and to the disclosures of unpardonable incidents connected 
with intercollegiate athletics. It is a lasting tribute to the resource- 
fulness and idealism of higher education that colleges and universities 
have continued to maintain the objectives of higher education in the 
face of these disturbances. 

Confronted with widely circulated reports of drastic modifica- 
tions in requirements for admission to our colleges and universities 
during the spring of 1951, your Commission asked each of the 192 
colleges, universities, teachers’ colleges, and junior colleges of this 
Association whether the institution questioned “has undertaken or 
contemplates undertaking a program which involves the admission 
of undergraduate students who have completed less than your normal 
requirements for admission”. The inquiry explained that “the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education has always encouraged 
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experimentation calculated to contribute to the advancement of the 
educational process. The Commission is seriously concerned, how- 
ever, when such experimentation is undertaken without adequate 
controls or when such experiments may seem to be related to, if not 
resulting from, competition for undergraduate enrollment.” The 
replies to that inquiry indicated very clearly that the great majority 
of colleges and universities in the Middle States Association do not 
favor extensive modification of existing requirements for admission 
to college except after further progress in studies involving the 
relationship between secondary school preparation and college work. 
Your Commission has established a special committee on projects 
which will cooperate in every way with those institutions engaged 
in experimental projects to test the adequacy of several types of 
preparation for college work, and expects to urge a more compre- 
hensive study of such preparation than that thus far announced in 
the widely publicized program sponsored by one of the great philan- 
thropic funds. That committee will watch with lively interest the 
experience of the colleges conducting the program, but suggests that 
the significant results of such a program can not be determined by 
the grades assigned at the end of the freshman year. 

Noting with concern the number of institutions in which gradu- 
ate programs have been inaugurated in the very recent past, a special 
committee of your Commission is continuing its efforts to devise 
suitable criteria for the evaluation of graduate work. Evidences 
accumulated to date indicate serious need for some guide, particularly 
for smaller colleges who are under pressure to provide graduate 
instruction. It is obvious that a college faculty operating at top 
efficiency on the undergraduate level must be taxed severely to pro- 
vide adequate supervision of graduate work, and that the college 
must command appreciably greater resources to provide the necessary 
facilities in laboratories, in library, and other requirements for 
successful work on the graduate level. 

Your Commission has continued its participation in the activities 
of the National Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies. Out 
of the meetings of this National Committee have come the benefits 
of better understanding of procedures in the several areas of the 
country, marked progress toward definition of the jurisdictional areas 
of the several associations, and substantial agreement on the basic 
policies of accreditation as applied to institutions as a whole. 

Through the National Committee of Regional Accrediting As- 
sociations and through the courtesy of President Cloyd Marvin, 
Secretary of the National Commission on Accreditation, we have 
kept in close touch with the National Commission and we have 
found that the ultimate objectives of the National Commission are 
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in no sense inimical to the programs of the several regional accrediting 
associations. We are particularly gratified to find that the progress 
in the Middle States Association toward elimination of some of the 
disadvantages of multiple inspections by large numbers of specialized 
accrediting agencies has been significant and, we are led to believe, 
encouraging to the National Committee of Regional Accrediting 
Associations and to the National Commission. We hope that the 
National Commission will receive the sympathetic cooperation of 
members of this Association in the difficult task of bringing into 
harmonious expression the ideals of the numerous specialized agencies 
now influencing the operations and development of departments 
within our colleges and universities. 


On November 1, your Commission joined with representatives 
of State Departments of Education of the several states represented 
in this Association, in conducting an all-day conference at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on matters of common interest to State 
Departments and to your Commission. All states except Delaware 
were represented at the conference, and the discussion was most 
helpful to members of the Commission and, we believe, to the 
several State Departments of Education. It was the consensus of 
the group that nothing but good can come of the closest cooperation 
between those state officials required by law to exercise certain control 
over higher education in the several states and this Commission 
representing the educational institutions themselves. Further con- 
ferences of like nature were urgently recommended by all who 
participated in the meeting on November 1. 


Under the leadership of the Vice-Chairman of the Commission, 
Dr. Paul Shafer, the presidents of the junior colleges, who are 
members of the Association, have met on two occasions to consider 
their common problems and to advise the Commission on the applica- 
tion of criteria to junior college programs. 


Your Commission deplores the extent to which some colleges 
and universities in various parts of the country entered into public 
discussions of the disciplinary problems so unhappily publicized during 
the past year concerning one of the member institutions of this 
Association. We find it difficult to believe that such participation 
in public discussion was motivated by conscious willingness to exploit 
the misfortunes of a sister institution, but we are convinced that 
no educational benefit can possibly derive from a recognized college’s 
announcing through the press how it will act—whether favorably 
or unfavorably—on applications for admission from a group of stu- 
dents dismissed from another institution. Eligibility for admission 
to college must be established on the basis of personal qualifications 
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and achievement of the individual, not on hearsay nor on sympathetic 
or unsympathetic impulse toward any group. 


As regards the unfortunate publicity referred to earlier in this 
report resulting from alleged irregularities in the conduct of inter- 
collegiate athletics, the Commission has steadfastly maintained that 
it is not an enforcement agency for any other association or organiza- 
tion. At the same time, we do not exonerate nor free from respon- 
sibility for its total educational program any college or university 
in which intercollegiate competition has assumed a major role. Edu- 
cation itself, and every college or university dedicated to the advance- 
ment of education, is affected by and, in a measure, responsible for 
the circumstances which made our institutions vulnerable to the 
severe criticism we have known. Accordingly, we believe that every 
college must bear full responsibility for the conduct and administra- 
tion of all programs conducted by or in the name of that institution. 
We believe that this Commission in its regular inspections must 
satisfy itself and this association that all students in any particular 
institution receive the same treatment in the admissions office, in the 
classroom, and from the faculty in establishing eligibility for gradua- 
tion. With the conviction that it is within the colleges themselves 
where we must seek and apply the remedy for the evils which have 
resulted in recent corrosive publicity—whether such publicity be true 
or only partly true—your Commission is arranging with the officers 
of the Eastern Collegiate Athletic Conference to conduct under 
joint sponsorship with ECAC a conference of college presidents and 
directors of athletics without publicity and dedicated to the purpose 
of exploring ways and means by which the athletic programs in 
colleges and universities in the Middle States area may be operated 
demonstrably and unquestionably under the direct control of each 
respective college or university. We are not so presumptious as to 
predetermine a simple cure for evils which have resulted from com- 
plicated problems of long standing. We do believe that remedies 
will be found not in another national enforcement agency, not in 
a regional police force, but with the responsible officers of the colleges 
and universities themselves. 

The Commission has continued its consideration of higher edu- 
cation as expressed in organizations and programs other than those 
represented in this Association. We are not yet prepared to submit 
a specific recommendation for approval, but it seems only proper to 
indicate that within the next year we expect to bring to you a 
proposal for extending eligibility for membership in this Association 
to institutions now ineligible because of the nature of their programs. 

Finally, the Commission expresses its sincere appreciation of the 
cooperation which it has received from the member institutions of 
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this Association. In no way is this cooperation expressed more 
effectively than in the representatives which the colleges and uni- 
versities have made available to participate in our program of insti- 
tutional visitation. That this program is beneficial to the institutions 
visited has been demonstrated beyond question. That the experience 
of the visitors is beneficial to the institutions which make the plan 
possible is becoming increasingly evident. For the generous manner 
in which the colleges have participated in this program, I extend 
the thanks of the Commission and my sincere personal appreciation. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


R. D. Matruews, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman 


PRESIDENT MEADE, DELEGATES AND FRIENDS OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: Those 
of you who were present at the Annual Meeting of our Association 
last year may remember that there was considerable critical dis- 
cussion of the 1950 Edition of the Evaluative Criteria. ‘This criti- 
cism centered around two points. Many felt that the importance 
of a school’s own philosophy was markedly reduced in its relation 
to the school’s evaluation in the new material and that there was 
little attention given throughout the revised materials to religious, 
moral, and spiritual values in education. 

Because of the vigorous criticism which had been made it was 
desirable to take steps to remedy the situation. Early in December 
a committee, representative of the Secondary School Department of 
the Eastern Regional Unit of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, met in the Commission offices. After a long discussion 
it was agreed that all heads of schools and chairmen of visiting 
committees should be informed that the philosophy and objectives 
of a school and the needs of pupils served by a school should con- 
tinue to be basic to the evaluation of a school as was the policy 
with the 1940 edition and that a new section on Religion would be 
developed as a parallel section to those such as English, Social Studies 
and Science in the program of studies and that this new section 
together with a statement of religious needs of youth would be 
made available to schools upon request. A new section, D-17, 
“Religion” and a statement of religious needs of Catholic youth 
were prepared, largely by members of the Committee referred to 
above, and these were supplied to schools during the year 1950-51. 

It was thought, in the absence of further criticism, that these 
additions to the 1950 edition had met the problem raised last year 
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satisfactorily. This, however, was not true since many of the same 
criticisms were voiced in the recent meeting of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools and it was felt that all schools which emphasize 
the place of religion in education should be interested in the apparent 
incomplete evaluation of their total program when the 1950 Edition 
of the Evaluative Criteria is used. After considerable discussion it 
was decided that a committee, broadly representative of schools 
providing religious instruction, be asked to study not only the 
materials which have been prepared in order to see if they can be 
revised so as to be generally applicable to all such schools but also 
to consider the entire Evaluative Criteria and the procedures recom- 
mended to be used in evaluating schools to see how this material 
and procedure may be modified or supplemented to be more acceptable 
and more useful to schools in which religion is emphasized. The 
committee is now being formed. 

During last summer the summary scores of evaluations made 
during 1950-51 by schools using the 1950 Edition were tabulated 
and a report sent to each school which was evaluated. If we may 
judge from the responses which we have received, this report has 
been useful. In general the prediction that the summary scores 
would be lower than in the case of the report from the 1940 Edition 
has been borne out in practice. Heads of schools will have to keep 
this in mind when comparing earlier evaluations with those carried 
out with the new materials. 

Some heads of public vocational schools have asked if such 
schools could be included in the list of accredited schools. The 
Commission could see no reason why they should not be included 
provided the regular procedures for evaluation showed that they 
satisfactorily met the standards set up by the association. At least 
two vocational schools have been evaluated and the technical division 
of one of them was placed on the list. No application was submitted 
for the other school. 

During the past year the question was raised as to whether 
the Catholic Supplements to the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries should be used in evaluating the “Library Services” of a 
school. After learning about the procedure for the selection of 
entries to these supplements and receiving reports on them, the 
Commission decided that such supplements should be used in tabu- 
lating the titles in the library included in the Standard Catalog and 
Supplements. 

Occasionally American schools in foreign countries apply for 
membership on our list of Accredited Secondary Schools. Because 
of the necessity of having a committee visit each school to check 
on the self-evaluation by school staffs, we have not given much 
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encouragement to such schools to make application. We are, how- 
ever, cooperating with other regional accrediting associations in the 
case of Schools for American Dependents Abroad. The North 
Central Association is evaluating reports from these schools and 
acting upon the applications. Several meetings of representatives 
of the Associations have been held to discuss policy and procedures. 
The most recent meeting was held following the last general session 
of our association last year. A list of schools accredited under this 
cooperative plan will be supplied to admission offices of accredited 
higher institutions in this association. It is hoped that these officers 
will consider students applying from such schools as having been 
prepared in accredited schools. ‘The Commission feels that other 
types of American schools abroad should develop report procedures 
and testing programs which will provide admission officers with 
sufficient information about students so that appropriate action can 
be taken without handicapping the student because the school is 
not on an accredited list. 

In this report I have commented upon and given actions of 
your Commission on Secondary Schools regarding questions which 
are of a general nature. Dr. Kraybill will give a more detailed 
report of our evaluations of schools during the past year. 

In closing may I express to all who have helped us during the 
past year the sincere appreciation of the Commission for your 
splendid cooperation. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


IRA R. KRAYBILL 


PRESIDENT MEADE AND Co-WorKERS IN THE MIDDLE STATES 
AssociATION: Since I last made a report to you, the office of the 
Commission has been busily engaged in carrying out the routine of 
implementing the policies which the Commission and the Association 
have set up for accreditation. All heads of schools will understand, 
I am sure, that such a routine is neither automatic nor predictable. 
Every day we must try to answer questions that are just a little 
different from any questions which we have answered. 

Possibly it might be helpful if for a very few minutes, I explained 
the sequence which we follow for each school. You will under- 
‘stand, of course, that various stages of this process are going on 
all the time. 

When a school applies for accreditation or when a school that is 
already on the list wishes an evaluation, we make sure that the school 
has secured the materials for a self-evaluation which takes usually 
more than six months. We then ask the school to set three days on 
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which they will be willing to have a visiting committee come to the 
school. After this is done, a chairman is nominated by our office. 
The school may accept or reject this chairman. When the chairman 
has been agreed upon, a committee of from nine to twenty-five per- 
sons is nominated by our office. The school has the right to reject 
any nominations without an explanation. Owing to the fact that 
the school may veto anyone on this list and that the members who 
are invited may, because of prior engagements or may for reasons of 
health, be unable to serve, we find it necessary to nominate more 
persons than we expect to have serve on the final committee. Our 
experience shows that sixty-five to seventy per cent of those invited 
accept service on the visiting committee. 

You may ask where we get a list of names to nominate. Each 
year we write to each member school and to the presidents of 
accredited colleges in the Middle States for the names of persons 
on their staffs who might be willing to serve on visiting committees. 
The responses to these requests are most encouraging and well nigh 
unanimous. In addition to this, nearly every mail brings a request 
from some administrator asking us to use someone on his staff. 

In preparing a list for nominations to the school we try to 
secure the widest possible experience on each committee. We try 
to see that a number of administrators are chosen, that there is 
always a librarian, and, if possible, a counselor, and that there are 
people in special fields as well as in more traditional fields. We 
also try to see that both public and private schools, so far as possible, 
are represented on all committees. We think that it is a valuable 
experience for us to learn that we are all engaged in one program— 
the improvement of Secondary Education for the boys and girls of 
the Middle States. 

After the committee has been approved, invitations are sent 
out and the replies are checked on the list which we have. As soon 
as all these replies have been received, a copy of the final list is 
sent to the chairman of the visiting committee and the school that 
is being evaluated. On the appointed day the committee appears 
and goes to work. With a wide variety of experience back of them, 
they make their report. ‘They are instructed to evaluate the program 
of the school in terms of philosophy of the school which has been 
worked out through the use of the Educational Needs of Youth, 
and a separate statement of the particular philosophy of the school. 
These persons are all volunteers doing this work because of their 
interest in the program of secondary education. As I said before, 
they represent a wide variety of interests. They have no other 
aim than the improvement of the program in the school which 
they are visiting. 
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At the conclusion of the visit, the chairman makes a brief oral 
report on the strengths and weaknesses of the school which has been 
visited. He then submits to the office of the Commission the material 
on which the committee has worked. It is then processed in the 
office and a copy of the final report is sent to the principal. No 
one else may see this report unless it is released by the principal 
himself. 

At the next meeting of the State Advisory Committee, the report 
of the visiting committee is presented. Its findings, plus additional 
information which the State Committee may have, afford the basis 
for the recommendations which the State Committee makes to the 
Commission. 

Early in November of each year, the Commission meets and 
studies the recommendations of the State Advisory Committees. It 
then decides whether the school shall be on the Accredited List. 

Such evaluations are required of all schools once in ten years, 
but at the option of the school or the Commission a committee visit 
may be made before that time. 

No school is accredited for more than five years at one time. 
At the end of each accreditation period, whatever its length, the 
school is asked to submit a report of changes that may have been 
made since the last committee visit. On the basis of this report, 
the accreditation may be extended. 

I might say that our most pressing unsolved problem lies at 
this point, in answering such questions as these: 

How much follow-up should be done by the Commission? 

What should be the nature of the follow-up studies? 
and other questions of like nature. It is hoped that in the not 
distant future we may find satisfactory answers to these questions. 

Last year ninety-six schools were evaluated. We used a total 
of 1,313 persons. In addition to this the schools we evaluated had 
3,644 teachers. It will thus be seen that 4,958 persons had an 
intimate experience in the use of the Evaluative Criteria. In the 
year 1951-52, we expect to send committees to about 50% more 
than this or one hundred forty-five schools. 

I trust that you will understand that my pride in what I con- 
sider one of the finest demonstrations of democratic cooperation in 
the educational history of this country is not a personal one, but a 
source of gratitude that we can work with you in this program. 
May I express for the boys and girls whose schools will become 
better because of your work, their thanks for your fine cooperation. 

The following schools have been placed on the List of Accredited 
Schools : 

Aberdeen High School, Aberdeen, Maryland, Mr. George H. 
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Corddry, Jr., Principal; Dundalk Jr.-Sr. High School, Dundalk 22, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Homer O. Elseroad, Principal; Institute of Notre 
Dame, Baltimore, Maryland, Sister Mary Gerard, $.$.N.D., Prin- 
cipal; Kenwood High School, Raspeburg, Maryland, Mr. Willis H. 
White, Principal; Frenchtown High School, Frenchtown, New 
Jersey, Mr. Bertram M. Light, Supv. Principal; Morristown High 
School, Morristown, New Jersey, Mr. Maurice C. Wilson, Princi- 
pal; Regional High School, Penns Grove, New Jersey, Mr. Howard 
D. Brooks, Principal; Salem High School, Salem, New Jersey, Mr. 
Herbert K. England, Jr., Superintendent; Horace Greeley High 
School, Chappaqua, New York, Mr. Donald W. Miles, Principal; 
Lower Moreland High School, Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. George S. Robinson, Principal; Melrose Academy, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Sister Regina Marie, Principal ; Overbrook School for 
the Blind, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Mr. Josef G. Cauffman, 
Principal; Phelps School, Malvern, Pennsylvania, Mr. Norman T. 
Phelps, Headmaster; Springdale High School, Springdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Loyal S. Marshall, Supv. Principal; Whitehall Twp. 
High School, Hokendauqua, Pennsylvania, Mr. George D. Steckel, 
Principal. 


NOVEMBER 1951 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by 
John F. Gummere, Headmaster of William Penn Charter School. 
The other members of the committee were Brother Paul, LaSalle 
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g 
College; Irene M. Davis, Johns Hopkins University; and Hymen 
Alpern, Evander Childs High School. 

The nominations included: for President, Lester W. Nelson, 
Principal, Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, New York; for Vice- 
President, Paul D. Shafer, President, Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York; for Secretary, Karl G. Miller, Dean, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; for Treasurer, Burton P. 
Fowler, Principal, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia; as 
members of the Executive Committee: John Shilling, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware; Reverend 
Charles Martin, Headmaster, St. Albans School, Washington, D. C.; 
Harold F. Cotterman, Dean, Graduate School, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland; George A. Brakeley, Vice-President, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey; Mother Eleanor M. 
O’Byrne, President, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
New York; and Mrs. W. Rex Crawford, Principal, Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia. 

For the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, term 
to expire in 1952: Richard H. Logsdon, Associate Director, Uni- 
versity Libraries, Columbia University; terms to expire in 1954: 
Calvert N. Ellis, President, Juniata College, Huntingdon, Penn- 
sylvania; Wilmot R. Jones, Principal, Friends School, Wilmington, 
Delaware ; George A. Brakeley, Vice-President, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey; Ewald B. Nyquist, Assistant Commissioner 
of Higher Education, Albany, New York; Reverend Laurence J. 
McGinley, President, Fordham University, New York; Honorary 
Membership: Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary-General, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 

For the Commission on Secondary Schools, term to expire in 
1952: Ablett H. Flury, Assistant Commissioner, Trenton, New 
Jersey ; terms to expire in 1954: Norman J. Nelson, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Washington, D. C.; R. D. Matthews, Professor, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Rev. Joseph G. 
Cox, Principal, St. Thomas More Catholic High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

For honorary membership in the Association, Levering Tyson, 
National Committee for a Free Europe, New York City. 

There being no further nominations from the floor, it was 
moved that the Secretary be instructed to cast a ballot for the 
nominees as presented. ‘The motion was seconded and unanimously 


passed. 
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THE ROLE OF PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


ALvINn C. Euricu, l’ice-President, 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education 


As one who has never been in foundation work until the last 
few months—except as an outsider looking in—I approach the topic 
assigned to me with some apprehension. Nevertheless, I appreciate 
this opportunity, for it has forced me in the early months of my 
connection with a new foundation to crystallize and set down on 
paper my own thoughts on an important question; namely, what is 
the role of philanthropic foundations in higher education? 

I want to make one thing very clear at the outset: what I have 
to say expresses essentially my own thinking on this question. In 
no way does it represent an official statement from the Ford Founda- 
tion or The Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

All of us agree, I am sure, that philanthropic foundations have 
an exceedingly important role to play in higher education. ‘The 
older foundations have long demonstrated that such is the case. 
Consequently, this conclusion is not speculation. 

From the basic philosophical and social principles that have given 
rise to foundations, it is clear that they need to concentrate on 
programs and activities that government, for one reason or another, 
cannot undertake. If foundations merely engaged in activities which 
could readily be carried on either by local, state or federal govern- 
ments, there would be no reason for their existence. Rather, the 
moneys now available to foundations should be placed in the public 
treasury and dispersed in the public interest through governmental 
agencies. 

There are, of course, those who argue that governments should 
carry on all our activities. Personally, I am opposed to that doctrine, 
not because governments have been unable to do some things well, 
but primarily because a combination of strong governments and 
strong private ownership, management and operation is bound to 
lead to more effective programs than if all programs were either 
wholly supported and controlled through private sources or, on the 
other hand, entirely supported and controlled through public funds. 
This duality of interest is a peculiarly American characteristic and 
one which, in my view, has been a most valuable contribution of 
our culture. It is in essence a two party system in higher education 
and as such strengthens our democracy. 

Our system of higher education throughout the United States 
is a clear indication of the value of different types of institutions, 
some publicly controlled and operated, others privately controlled 
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and operated. Each one of us can readily call to mind illustrations 
of leadership provided by private institutions in setting new patterns 
or in re-thinking educational programs which have markedly affected 
public institutions generally. Likewise, we can think of a variety 
of illustrations where public institutions embarked on a new type 
of program, which in turn affected private colleges and universities. 
Through the two types of control, we derive a system that is alive 
and provides for some healthy intellectual and scholarly competition, 
and for the variety of programs necessary for the education of youth 
with differing abilities and competencies. 

It would be a sad day in my judgment if all institutions of 
higher learning were supported by the State or Federal Government 
and by virtue of that support were controlled through those govern- 
ments. 

With this general principle in mind that foundations should 
undertake those programs which governments cannot, we can turn 
more specifically to the role of philanthropic foundations in higher 
education. 

As I have approached the problem from experience in institu- 
tions of higher learning and from more recent experience in reading 
and listening to many proposals for the use of funds, a number of 
negative criteria immediately come to mind. You can perhaps under- 
stand these a little better if I say that during the six months since 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education was established by 
the Ford Foundation, we have had requests from educational insti- 
tutions and organizations for funds that total over $300,000,000. 
Obviously the Fund can provide grants to only a small fraction of 
those who are requesting moneys. 

From our standpoint, the major criterion that we need to keep 
before us stems from the literal meaning of philanthropy which 
emphasizes a love of mankind, active good will and an effort to 
promote man’s general welfare. Applied to higher education, the 
basic question is: What are the ways in which higher education 
generally can be advanced? ‘The approach must be through broad 
fundamental problems rather than through the programs and needs 
of any single individual institution. To put it another way: founda- 
tions can provide “risk capital” to improve higher education which 
cannot and should not be provided through public funds. 


With this criterion in mind, we can rule out a number of types 
of grants that are clearly not in the nature of “risk capital”. Per- 
sonally, I would rule out grants from foundations for endowments 
of educational institutions. If all the assets of all major foundations 
were distributed as endowments, the assistance to institutions gen- 
erally in relation to the need would be a mere “drop in the bucket”. 
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Instead of providing “risk capital” such grants would tend to main- 
tain the status quo. Furthermore, the foundation would virtually 
be saying in effect that it has more confidence in the successor of 
the administration and the trustees of the educational institution 
than it has in its own successors. In other words, it would be 
turning over to the trustees of a college or university a continuing 
responsibility for the trust funds which presumably is the responsibility 
of the foundation itself over an indefinite period. 

Also, an endowment might be provided for a relatively strong 
institution today, and 25 years from now the administration and 
faculty may not be strong at all. We have all seen how individual 
institutions fluctuate from one generation to the next, whether they 
be large universities or small colleges. Once an endowment is 
granted to an individual institution, it cannot be withdrawn regard- 
less of what happens to that institution in the years ahead. 

I am not saying that colleges and universities should not seek 
and receive endowment funds. ‘There are many sources from which 
endowment funds are derived. Except in a few exceptional cases, 
most universities with large endowments today received those endow- 
ments from individuals. 

I recognize too that conditions have changed and it is no longer 
possible for individuals to amass large fortunes similar to those 
which provided endowments for such educational institutions as 
Duke, Stanford and Vanderbilt. There are, however, great unex- 
plored opportunities for corporate giving to institutions which should, 
under current conditions, replace the large fortunes which have in 
past generations gone toward the strengthening of individual uni- 
versities. From all this, I conclude that it is not the function of 
philanthropic foundations to provide endowments for individual 
institutions. 

A second type of grant that is not in the nature of “risk capital”’ 
is a grant for current operating expenses. In general, such funds 
would not serve the purpose of strengthening education generally, 
because for the most part current programs will continue whether 
or not foundation support is provided. As a matter of fact, our 
institutions of higher learning are cluttered up to a large degree 
because they are inclined to continue every type of program once 
it is set up, even though the purposes for which the program was 
established have long since been served. Economic pressures fre- 
quently provide the stimulus to make the operation more efficient. 
If foundations granted funds for regular operations, they would 
serve to prevent rather than stimulate urgently needed changes. 

A third type of non “risk capital” is a grant to cover deficits. 
Again, education generally is not advanced by covering deficits. In 
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fact, such grants would also tend to delay necessary changes. I 
recognize that there are those individual institutions that have em- 
barked upon some daring programs of broad significance and have 
incurred a deficit because of their courage. We can be sure, how- 
ever, that that same courage will be revealed in raising additional 
moneys to cover the deficit from friends of the institution who do 
not have the public responsibility of thinking always in terms of 
ways in which education might be improved beyond the point at 
which institutions with courage have already improved it. 

A fourth type of “non-risk” capital, educationally speaking, is 
a grant for the construction, the rehabilitation or the maintenance 
of buildings. Although buildings are essential for institutions of 
higher learning, a foundation with limited resources concerned with 
the advancement of education will not generally buy much improve- 
ment with a new building. 

This negative approach does not at all solve the problem for 
foundations. It merely establishes a beginning for passing upon the 
wide variety of projects. “The positive approach is more important 
and exceedingly more difficult to formulate. I wish it were possible 
this morning to have a round table on this problem and to raise 
the question for discussion on how higher education can be improved 
generally. If all of us could discuss our answers to the question, 
I am sure that we would arrive at a better result than that which 
comes through only my own thinking about it. It seems to me, 
however, that there are definite guide lines that can be established 
to improve education generally. ‘Those guide lines derive from the 
notion of providing “risk capital” for higher education. Once the 
risk is over and the improvement established, normal means of 
support should be available. 

First of all, on the positive side, higher education would be 
greatly improved if through some means or another we could clarify 
the functions of the schools and colleges. In this connection, I recall 
some years ago when the late President Coffman of the University 
of Minnesota returned from a trip to Australia and New Zealand 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation. While in these 
countries, he lectured at colleges and universities about higher educa- 
tion. In general, he presented a picture of the wide variety of 
institutions in this country and the diversified programs within indi- 
vidual universities. After he finished his lecture at Sydney, the 
Chairman opened the meeting for discussion. One gentleman rose 
immediately and said, “Dr. Coffman, we find this all very interesting, 
but from your description you people in America have not decided 
what higher education really is.” Although that observation was 
made in the early ’30’s, I surmise it still holds true today. 
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The confusion that exists in colleges and universities results in 
large measure from the fact that we do not think so much in terms 
of educational programs as we do in individual courses. A pro- 
fessor becomes greatly interested in developing a few courses which 
to him are exceedingly important. If he can convince his colleagues, 
they are inserted in the program. When this professor retires, or 
dies, or moves on to another institution, a replacement is appointed 
to take over the courses which have been developed. The new 
professor is not as much interested in the old courses. Consequently, 
he embarks on the development of other courses in the field which 
are of greater interest to him. After a period of time, he finds he 
is much too crowded to do justice to the new courses he has developed 
and at the same time conduct the old ones which he has inherited. 
Consequently, an assistant must be appointed who will take over 
the courses in which he is least interested. We have gone through 
this process over and over again, proliferating courses without regard 
to their importance in a total educational program. 


If through some means or other we could clarify the functions 
of colleges and universities, I would be willing at this point to 
predict that we could greatly reduce the number of courses that we 
offer in our colleges—and, incidentally, simplify the President’s 
budgetary problems—and in the process considerably improve the 
educational program. By providing “risk capital” the foundations 
can, I am confident, help this process of clarifying the functions of 
educational institutions and thereby greatly advance education. 


The second major guide line grows out of the first, for if the 
functions of the schools and colleges can be clarified, then the 
educational programs can be organized in relation to those functions. 
For example, if we knew definitely the kind of program that con- 
stituted the best general or liberal education, all extraneous matters 
could be eliminated from the curriculum. The basic work in general 
education could form the core of our program for all students for 
whom a general education is important, I assume that would include 
virtually all undergraduates. 


Such a re-thinking of the functions of the schools and colleges 
and a reorganization in relation to clear-cut functions, would greatly 
ease the financial strain now placed on our educational institutions. 
In practically every other area of American life, except perhaps 
Government, we have had to re-think the functions of our institutions 
in order to keep them in the black. Business, for example, goes 
through a continuous retooling process in order to eliminate expensive 
procedures that are no longer necessary to turn out current models 
of whatever it is turning out. Business that does not follow this 
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process is likely to be confronted with bankruptcy. Faced with 
present conditions, colleges and universities that do not follow a 
similar process in the period ahead are likely to be confronted not 
only with financial bankruptcy, but intellectual bankruptcy as well. 

A third guide line which would be helpful in advancing educa- 
tion would be that of providing our institutions of higher learning 
with better teachers. Actually we have not thought through the 
preparation of college teachers. We still assume that if we can 
train a person properly in research methods, and if the person 
pursues graduate courses leading to a Ph.D., he thereby somehow 
or other becomes qualified as a teacher. In no other area of 
American life do we proceed so naively. 

If, therefore, we could develop a stronger program, and through 
that program develop better teachers, it follows that we would have 
a better educational system generally. 

It was this reasoning that led The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education to establish its college teaching fellowship program. 
Since there is no one good method for preparing teachers, this 
program was established in such a way that each applicant for a 
fellowship might design a course of action which, in his judgment, 
and in the judgment of the national selection committee, would 
improve his ability to teach. With a wide variety of designs coming 
in, there is a chance that several might be particularly brilliant and 
point the way toward nationwide improvement in our preparation 
of college teachers. 

A fourth guide line is closely related to the third. If, in some 
way we could utilize our most effective teachers to better advantages 
in colleges and universities, our educational program would be 
improved. ‘This would mean relieving many of them of routine 
duties so that they can be most effective as teachers with the largest 
number of students. 

For the most part, we still adhere to the idea that if you place 
one teacher before a small group of students, the educational process 
will be effective, and yet, on the other hand, we know that some 
of our most stimulating teachers in colleges and universities have 
been influential with a relatively large number of students. There 
is no magic about the relationship between a teacher in a classroom 
and a small group, unless something transpires between that teacher 
and each individual in the group. I recall in my own experience, 
one graduate course which extended throughout the entire academic 
year, in which only two of us were registered. The professor of 
this course lectured most meticulously to the two of us daily from 
the beginning of the year until the end. As far as the process was 
concerned, he might just as well have talked to a thousand or 
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more students. He enjoyed lecturing, and I am sure would have 
enjoyed it much more had he appeared before a larger audience. 
Some special attention should be given to the problem of making 
the most effective use of our best college teachers so they can have 
the widest possible influence. 

Just as an aside, this problem is even more serious in the 
elementary and secondary school level. Colleges and universities 
might perform a great service for American education, if they 
exerted some leadership in the reorganization of our schools generally. 
We might well consider doing for the educational process what has 
been done in almost every other area of American living, as in 
medicine, law and even agriculture, to provide an opportunity to 
our best people to use their talents most effectively. 

These, it seems to me, are some of the guide lines which a 
foundation might set up in its attempt to advance education gen- 
erally—they are merely illustrations of areas in which “risk capital” 
might be used with prospects of great returns. 

All this means, however, is that higher education, as well as 
any other field, advances through ideas and men with ideas. As 
Henry Steele Commager has so aptly said, we need “free enterprise 
in ideas.” This is of major importance if the philanthropic founda- 
tions are to fulfill effectively the role they can best serve for higher 
education. 


EVALUATING SECONDARY SCHOOLS—PROBLEMS 
FROM THE FIELD 


The Commission on Secondary Schools, in accordance with the 
practice introduced three years ago, held an informal discussion 
meeting in the Rutland Room, Haddon Hall following the general 
business session. “The Chairman and Executive Secretary, Dr. Mat- 
thews and Dr. Kraybill, were present and led the discussion. ‘The 
questions raised were related to the changes in the definitions of 
ratings and evaluations in the 1950 Edition of the Evaluative Criteria, 
the change in the method of rating the preparation and load of 
teachers, the problem of following up the evaluation report in the 
interval between evaluations, the danger of too much supervision 
of work in schools by the Commission, the desirability of the chair- 
man of a visiting committee for a re-evaluation having the report 
of the first evaluation together with a description of progress between 
evaluations prior to the second visit, the desirability of having some 
time elapse between the end of the committee visit and the giving 
of the oral report, the possibility of shortening the interval between 
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the committee visit and the report of action on the evaluation by 
the Commission, the desirability of eliminating the oral report of 
the visiting committee, the possibility of having a list of schools 
available where good practice in any phase of the school program 
might be observed, the need for more detailed guide sheets for 
chairman and members of visiting committees and the presence of 
inexperienced members on visiting committees. Some of the more 
important points brought out in the discussion are given here for 
the benefit of those who could not be present. 


It was generally thought that the oral report was important 
in the total evaluation process and should not be abandoned. Some 
chairman had found it valuable to have sub-chairmen, responsible 
for evaluating different parts of the program, give this report in 
place of the chairman. The value of having all members of the 
visiting committee present for the oral report seemed to offset the 
advantages of a more polished oral report made possible by an interval 
of a few days or weeks between the end of the visit and the giving 
of the oral report. 


Delegates from the schools represented at this meeting seemed 
to believe that the detailed, extensive chairman’s written report 
had much value to the schools especially when specific recommenda- 
tions were included. ‘There seemed to be little feeling that such 
reports would introduce a practice of supervision by the Commission 
to an undesirable extent. 


The Chairman did not see how the practice of having one 
annual session of the Commission at which all reports from schools 
are considered could be changed without markedly increasing the 
cost of the service and increasing the possibilities of errors. It is 
unfortunate that a school which is evaluated in October or November 
has to wait until November of the following year to receive the 
report of the action of the Commission. ‘The preparation of materials 
and the activities of state advisory committees and the Commission 
use all available time of the staff from September to January of 
each year. During that period there are relatively few schools being 
evaluated and few reports are received to be summarized. From 
the first of February to July the number of reports received in the 
office keeps all hands so busy that delays in getting reports back 
to the schools have occurred. It is felt that it is more important 
to get the reports to the schools as promptly as possible rather than 
interrupt that process by the involved activity of state committees 
and the Commission. 


The staff of the Commission will consider preparing a list of 
schools where good practices may be observed. Identification of 
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such schools will be made either by chairmen of visiting committees 
or heads of schools or by both groups. Further attention will be 
given to the problem of providing a more satisfactory follow-up 
of the evaluation of member schools. 


The suggestions for inclusion of more detail in a guide sheet 
for chairmen of visiting committees will be considered when present 
materials are revised. ‘This should make these revisions more useful 
to chairmen and result in more satisfactory evaluations. The sug- 
gestion that reports of previous evaluations and descriptions of 
activities of the school staffs following such evaluations be supplied 
to the chairman may be included. 

The Executive Secretary will continue to give attention in 
making up lists of visiting committee members to the desirability 
of having some experienced committee members on each committee. 
Heads of schools are urged to include and identify members of 
their staffs who have served on visiting committees on the list of 
recommendations for committee service which they submit annually. 

The delegates in attendance at this meeting felt that this type 
of program had its place in the Annual Meeting of the Association 
and urged that the program for 1952 include time for such an 
informal discussion. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Revised November, 1951 


ARTICLE I 
Name and Object 


The name of this association shall be THe Muppie STATEs 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The object of this association shall be to encourage higher achieve- 
ment and to facilitate the development of better working relations 
among higher institutions, secondary schools, and other educa- 
tional agencies in the Middle States. 


ARTICLE II 
Membership and V oting 


Any higher institution or secondary school accredited by the 
appropriate commission, or the office of any State or local depart- 
ment of public education or of any system of parochial and private 
secondary schools, or any other educational organization within 
the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia may be received into 
active membership in this association upon approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


The Executive Committee may, from time to time, elect as 
honorary members individuals whose special qualifications or 
service to the Association merit this distinction. 

All delegates present at any meeting of the association shall be 
entitled to vote, but, upon questions requiring a decision by 
ballot, institutions holding active membership shall have one vote 
each. 

ArtIcLe III 
Officers 


The officers of this association shall be a president, a vice-president, 
a secretary, a treasurer, and an executive committee consisting 
of the officers, one member from each of the political divisions 
of the national government served by the association, and the 
chairmen of the Commissions. The president of the association 
will serve as chairman of the executive committee. 


ARTICLE IV 
Duties of Officers 
The president shall preside at all meetings of the association and 
of the executive committee. He may sign orders upon the 
treasurer. 


The vice-president shall assume the duties of the president during 
his absence. 


The secretary shall keep a record of all business transacted by 
the association and the executive committee. He may sign orders 
upon the treasurer. 
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The treasurer shall receive and hold all moneys of the association 
and shall pay out the same upon a written order of the president 
or the secretary. 


The executive committee shall prepare business for the association, 
fix the time of the annual meeting, call special meetings, and 
act for the association during its recess. "The executive committee 
shall also review and approve the budgets of the commissions, 
provide adequately for the work in the offices of the secretary 
and treasurer, and shall fix the compensation for the secretary, 
treasurer, and executive officers of the commissions. 


ARTICLE V 
Commissions 


The major work of the association shall be vested in two com- 
missions, the membership and duties of which are stated in the 
By-Laws. ‘These commissions shall be the Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education and the Commission on Secondary 
Schools. 

ARTICLE VI 


Meetings and Their Purposes 


There shall be one meeting annually for the discussion of problems 
pertinent to the purposes of the association, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of such business as may come before the 
association. Unless determined by the association, the executive 
committee shall fix the date and place of holding this meeting. 
The executive committee is empowered to call special meetings 
of the association when occasion demands. 


ARTICLE VII 
Accredited-Membership Fees 


To defray the expenses of the meetings of the association and 
services to member institutions, there shall be an accredited- 
membership fee payable annually by each member institution. 
The membership fee for colleges and universities shall be $40 
per year, for junior colleges $25 per year, for secondary schools 
$15 per year and for educational organizations and associations 
$10 per year. (In case a deficit should occur, it shall be provided 
for by special action of the executive committee.) 


ArtTIcLe VIII 
Power of the Association 
Decisions by the association on questions not pertaining to its 
organization shall always be considered advisory, and not man- 


datory, each institution preserving its own individuality and liberty 
of action upon all other subjects considered. 


ARTICLE 1X 
Membership Tests 


There shall be no discrimination as to religion, race, or sex in 
according the privileges of the association. 
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ARTICLE X 
A Quorum 


Representatives of one-fourth of the institutions belonging to the 
association shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

ARTICLE XI 


Change of the Constitution or By-Laws 


This constitution may be amended at any regular meeting by 
a vote, by ballot, of two-thirds of the institutions represented 
at said meeting, provided the executive committee has been notified, 
through the secretary, of such proposed alteration or amendment 
at least sixty days prior to the meeting. 

The by-laws may be altered upon recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee at any regular meeting by a majority vote of the 
institutions represented at the meeting. 


By-Laws 


The following by-laws are a part of this constitution: 


i 


Membership and Duties of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education. ‘The Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education shall consist of seventeen persons, fifteen to be elected 
with consideration of geographical and institutional distribution 
in addition to the president and secretary of the association, 
ex-officio. Five members shall be elected annually by vote of 
the association to serve for terms of three years each. The com- 
mission shall elect its own chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary. 
No elected member of the commission shall serve continuously 
for more than two three-year terms, except that this limitation 
shall not apply to the three officers of the commission; namely, 
the chairman, the vice-chairman, and the secretary. The duties 
of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education shall be: 


a. To recommend to the association from time to time such 
changes in its standards for the accreditation of institutions 
of higher education as may be desirable, especially such modi- 
fications as will keep the standards in harmony with generally 
accepted standards for institutions of higher education and 
promote consistent growth in the educational usefulness of 
member institutions. 


b. To adopt from time to time lists of accredited institutions of 
higher learning in accordance with the standards accepted by 
this association. 


Membership and Duties of the Commission on Secondary Schools. 
The Commission on Secondary Schools shall consist of eleven 
persons, nine to be elected with consideration of geographical and 
institutional distribution in addition to the president and secretary 
of the association, ex-officio. ‘Three members shall be elected 
annually by vote of the association to serve for terms of three 


years each. The duties of the Commission on Secondary Schools 
shall be: 


a. To promote the continuous improvement of member secondary 
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schools through the preparation and maintenance of a List 
of Accredited Secondary Schools. 


b. To promote a better articulation between secondary schools 
and higher institutions. 


c. To promote the continuous study of problems in the field of 
secondary education, and to cooperate as fully as possible with 
other agencies in the general improvement of secondary 
education. 


Board of Review to Consider Actions by the Two Commissions. 
A Board of Review comprising the six elected members of the 
Executive Committee, with the vice-president of the association 
as chairman, will consider appeals from the decisions of the two 
Commissions. "The chairman of the appropriate Commission will 
meet with the Board of Review but will not have voting power. 
The Board of Review may either reaffirm the decision of the 
Commission or request its reconsideration. 


A condition of being placed upon or of maintaining a place upon 
an accredited list of the association shall be membership in the 
association and the payment of annual dues. 


A school or college forming a constituent part of a college or 
university, but wishing a distinct place on an accredited list, 
shall be required to take out separate membership in the association. 
Schools applying for approval by the Commission on Secondary 
Schools shall send the initial year’s fee of $15 with the application. 
This fee is to be deposited with the treasurer and $10 of it 
returned to the school if action by the commission is unfavorable. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Fripay, NovEMBER 23, 1951 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE—ITS VALUES 
AND IMPLICATIONS 


Two PANEL DIscussIONs 


The session was called to order by the President of the Associa- 
tion, The Very Reverend Francis L. Meade, at 2:35 P.M. 


PRESIDENT MEaDE: It is trite for me to stand here and say 
the world is small, yet at the same time that it is trite it is also 
true and every week the world is getting smaller. In formulating 
the program for this afternoon the committee decided on a double 
panel discussion, one panel consisting of students from abroad study- 
ing in American institutions and the other of American students 
who have recently studied abroad. We feel that these two panels 
together will discuss topics which will be helpful to all of us. 

We are very fortunate in having as moderator for the first 
panel Principal Richard H. McFeely of the George School and for 
the second panel Mr. David Wodlinger, Director of the United 
States Student Division of the Institute of International Education. 
I shall now turn the meeting over to Director Wodlinger and ask 
him to proceed with the double panel discussion. 


CHAIRMAN WODLINGER: Father Meade, ladies and gentlemen: 
In these confused and confusing times when mankind gropes through 
the shadows in the eternal search for understanding and peace, 
when a sense of helplessness and depression in the face of the over- 
whelming conflicting forces that surround our lives and our worlds, 
often leads to resignation and even cynicism, it is encouraging to 
note that in one area at least there seems to be no sign of defeatism. 
I refer to the field of educational exchanges which in this country 
flourishes as never before. 

Despite the countless obstructions in the form of immigration 
barriers, currency controls, inflation, et cetera, the number of foreign 
students who have made their way from all over the world to the 
United States to study in our institutions is rising continuously. 
Within the last year the records show that there are over 31,000 
students from 121 different countries now enrolled in American 
schools and institutions of higher learning. 

It is estimated that some 70,000 foreigners came here last year 
under all types of private and public exchange programs designed 
to improve understanding between people and to promote the ob- 
jectives of technical and economic assistance agencies. Leaders, tech- 
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nical trainees, journalists and numerous categories of non-academic 
personnel are now included in the planning of private and govern- 
mental exchanges concerned with our foreign policy and the strength- 
ening of our relations abroad. 


But the field of student exchange is still one of the largest 
activities in the field and it is with the young people that we are 
today concerned. Since the passage of the Fulbright Act in 1946 
large numbers of scholarship students from this country are now 
going to live and study in 18 participating countries in Europe, 
Asia and the Middle East. The flow is ‘moving in two directions 
and that is as it should be. We are all too conscious of the values 
which can be brought back to us by our qualified students who 
return to this country personally and professionally enriched from 
a year of study or research in a foreign academic community. 

Today we have with us two groups of students. We shall 
hear from them, as they speak out of their own experience, of the 
values and implications of the foreign study experience. Happily 
we have in Principal McFeely a moderator who is very close to 
the educational scene and whose school, for years, has attracted 
students from all parts of the world. I am going now to turn 
over to the first panel, under Principal McFeely, the conduct of 
‘this meeting for the next hour, after which you will hear from 
me again. 

CHAIRMAN MCFEELy: On the panel we have, including myself, 
four different countries represented. Among several things that we 
have in common, one which unites us very closely at the present 
time, is that we are all a little bit nervous. I hope you will bear 
with us as we attempt to present to you certain of our ideas, recog- 
nizing that at least in four of the five panel members the experience 
with English is a relatively recent acquisition. 

I think we all realize that mankind now has had sufficient 
experience to know that winning the peace may be far more difficult 
than winning any given aspect of the war. We also realize that 
much as we may need in the way of civilian defense, that will not 
produce peace, nor will another clash of arms on a world-wide scale 
produce peace. I think we in education are now pretty well agreed 
that peace can only become secure if it rests upon ethical and spiritual 
foundations in the minds and hearts of men. 


UNESCO recognized in the charter, in the statement that 
since it is in the minds and hearts of men that wars begin, it is in 
the minds and hearts of men that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed. This is true because there is no social problem the 
cause and cure of which does not go back into the lives of individual 
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men and women, the attitudes they hold, the way they respond to 
their fellowmen, what they are willing to do to sacrifice for the 
common good and the like. It is our belief, the belief of many of 
us, that the task of education today is to produce sufficient numbers 
of free men and women throughout the world, men and women 
unfettered by the suspicions and fears and hatreds and all the other 
things that have led men to wars in the past. 

One way of doing this is through this program of international 
exchange of men and women, boys and girls, representing different 
walks of life, representing different backgrounds and, as has been 
pointed out, living and working and worshipping and playing, 
thinking together in an effort to get to understand the other fellow 
better. 

There are two organizations that have been most helpful to 
a good many of us in secondary schools in this work. One is the 
American Field Service, a non-profit organization that is dedicated 
to the belief that one way to help bring about peace is to bring 
young people in contact with each other. And they have through 
their own efforts produced and provided many scholarships for boys 
and girls from far countries to come to America. All of the students 
here today are in part the beneficiaries of that program. 

Another organization that is playing an important role in the 
educational programs of many schools is the American Friends Service 
Committee, through its school affiliation committee particularly, by 
which schools in this country have become affiliated and associated 
with schools in other countries, particularly in Germany, Holland, 
France, Italy, and Japan, and through an exchange of correspondence, 
and now students and teachers, are contributing a great deal toward 
the work these schools are doing. 

These students have come with me this afternoon to share of 
their experiences in America to date. We must recognize that they 
have been with us only since September Ist or thereabouts. All 
of them are here for only one year and then they will return to 
their own countries. 

I thought first of all it would be interesting if each in turn 
would introduce herself or himself and explain briefly a little about 
the school from which they come. I am going to call first on 
Christina Lundquist from Sweden, now a student at the Springside 
School in Philadelphia. 


Miss CurRIsTINA LUNDQuIST: The Swedish name of the school 
I come from is the Goteborgs Hoge Allmanna Lanoverte fer Flickor, 
which translated into English is The Secondary School of Gottenburg 
for Girls. Of course, there are plenty of different kinds of schools 
in Sweden, but the one I go to is a rather typical one, so I think 
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it will give you a general idea of what they are like. It is a public 
day school for girls and it has 750 pupils. It combines what you 
might call the low secondary school and higher secondary school. 
It is very modern. The building is modern and almost factory-like. 
It is situated quite near the center of the city, which is the second 
biggest in Sweden and has 350,000 inhabitants. It has a rather 
big school yard that is very close to a park. 

CHAIRMAN McFeety: Next I shall ask Gudrun Adam to 
introduce herself. 


Miss GupruN ADAM: I come from Berlin, Germany, and my 
school is a public high school for girls only. It goes from the 
seventh to the thirteenth grade. ‘That means when you have finished 
this high school, a typical German high school, then you are ready 
to go to the university. We have no colleges in Germany. The 
building of our school is occupied, since 1947, by the Americans 
in Berlin, and our school with about 500 kids is now in another 
smaller building, so that it is rather uncomfortable for us. Our 
school is affiliated with the George School since 1946, and I must 
say that the exchange which took place since 1948 was a wonderful 
experience for both schools. 

The George School started in 1946 working on the first step 
of the exchange, which was very successful, and in 1948 they decided 
that the first students should come over from Germany. I am the 
third exchange student in America and the first and second exchange 
students are already in Berlin and Dusseldorf. 


CHAIRMAN McFEEty: Thank you. Next I shall ask Con- 
stantine Simonides to introduce his school. 


Mr. CoNsTANTINE SIMONIDES: I am very glad and really 
proud at this point because I have the chance to speak and be in 
this country, the cradle of modern liberty and of modern democracy 
and of the highest ideals of individual and social life. 

Speaking as a foreign student, I would like to first bring you 
the warmest greetings from a small country with a great history, 
an ally but a great friend of America, from Greece. Secondly, I 
would like to greet you on behalf of all the boys, all the youth, 
who are now studying in the United States on the exchange student 
program organized by the American Field Service, under the dis- 
tinguished direction of Mr. Stephen Galotti. 

In Greece I have been attending a school by the name of 
Athens College, located five miles out of the capital of Greece, 
Athens. Athens College is a Greek institution under American 
organization and American direction of Dr. Homer Davis. It has 
also a Greek director and two boards of trustees, one Greek in 
Athens, and the other American in New York City. 
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It has about a thousand students and ten grades. Comparing 
it with the American system it comprises the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades of the elementary school and seven grades of high school. 
Besides the regular program of the courses which, according to the 
European system, is compulsory, you have about 10 or 13 courses 
a year. Some of the courses, like science, mathematics, advanced 
sociology, American history, economics, Balkan history, Grecian civi- 
lization, general history of civilization, and arts and business English, 
as we call it, and shorthand are available for the students of the 
higher three grades. Thus Athens College is at the same time a 
secondary school and I would say equivalent to a junior college of 
your country. 

CHAIRMAN MCcFEE Ly: The last of our speakers is Bert Brassat 
from Dusseldorf. 

Mr. Bert BrassaT: I come from the Jacobi Gymnasium in 
Dusseldorf. It is a public school and belongs to the town of 
Dusseldorf. We have about 700 students which are divided into 
nine grades and they range from the age of 10 until 19. We have 
about 15 subjects which our school prepares for and that is a little 
more difficult than your graduation here. 

Our school is in a building of another school, because our 
building is badly destroyed and we cannot be in there, and we have 
jour period in turn with the other school, once in morning from 
8:15 to one o’clock and once in the afternoon from 1:15 to six 
o’clock. 

CHAIRMAN McFEELy: Having that much background, I am 
going to ask some questions that I think will lead these young people 
to share some of their thoughts and experiences with us. 

One of the interesting things to me is the number of subjects 
that these students carry in their schools. I think traditionally 
American secondary schools carry four or five, with perhaps one 
or two minors. I am going to ask each in turn to just tell you 
how many subjects they do carry. It is very comforting in our 
school to have these students there, because they cut out some of 
the crabbing that goes on about the amount of work we give. 


Gudy, how many subjects do you carry? 

Miss ApaM: We have 13 subjects in all. 

CHAIRMAN McFEELy: How about Christina? 

Miss LunpgquisT: I have 12 subjects a year. 
CHAIRMAN McFEELy: How about you, Constantine? 
Mr. Simones: Last year I had only 11 subjects. 
CHAIRMAN McFEELy: How about you, Bert? 

Mr. Brassat: I have 14 subjects and physical education. 
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Mr. Simones: I would like to make clear here that when 
we say we have so many subjects we don’t mean we have 13 periods 
a day. All the subjects don’t meet every day, as you can understand, 
but we have to compensate for the fact that the subject meets only 
twice a week or three times, and we have a lot of homework and 
most of it written. 

CHAIRMAN McFEELy: Some of the questions that I expect 
have been asked of these young people many times are, “Why did 
you want to come to the United States?” “What did you hope to 
accomplish by it?” “What did you have in mind when you decided 
to come and how did you make your decision?” 

Christina, do you want to answer first? 

Miss LunpguistT: I read about the American Field Service 
and that they gave scholarships to the students in Europe. I read 
it in a newspaper and I thought it would be fun to try. I sent my 
reports and the story about myself, and after about three months 
they told me that I got a scholarship. 

I wanted to come because I wanted to see what the Americans 
were really like and I wanted to see how the American school system 
worked. I also thought that living with an American family would 
be the best way of all to learn to understand the American people 
best and see their point of view. 

CHAIRMAN McFEE ty: Connie, how about you? 

Mr. Simoniwes: Since I have chosen my future profession, 
industrial chemistry, I thought it would be better, since we know 
that this kind of science is very highly developed in the United 
States, for me to come here and have a year before university, in 
the United States, so that I would get used to the kind of courses 
that are given here and generally the kind of lessons that the people 
are attending here in the universities and schools. 

Also this year gives me a great opportunity to see and learn 
the characteristics and the way of living of the American nation 
which nowadays, as we all know, plays a great role in world affairs. 
I shall be very happy to assimilate the modern elements of American 
education in order to adapt them to the national spirit of my home- 
land, Greece, when I go back. 

Mr. BrassatT: I think it will be rather important for my pro- 
fession since I want to become a teacher in English and moreover 
I was influenced by the former exchange students from George 
School and who had been at the Jacobi Gymnasium and from Jacobi 
who had been in the George School before me. I talked with them 
about that and I got a lot of influence from them and also from 
books about America which I read. I think it is a good thing to 
see a foreign country and to see and to get to know American life 
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and democracy, how it really works, freedom of speech, and so on. 
Moreover, I will have to be the connecting link between my school 
and George School here. I correspond with my school and let 
them know all my experiences. 

CHAIRMAN MCFEELy: Gudy: 

Miss ApAM: Well, the other kids said why they wanted to 
come over and I believe this is the most important reason why I 
wanted to come to the United States. Our school has a very demo- 
cratic system but I wanted to learn the system of co-education, 
which we have in Germany very seldom. We have it only in the 
public schools, not in the high schools. 

CHAIRMAN McFEEty: I think that we as educators would 
be interested in another question that I would like to have these 
students respond to. What are the things that have interested you 
most or impressed you most in the first contact with America? 
What changes have taken place in your ideas for better or worse 
as a result of actually being here? You certainly had certain ideas 
about us before you came, gathered in part at least from the products 
of Hollywood and other such things. Now, has it changed? Does 
anybody want to answer that? 

Mr. SimonipEs: At the present time, as you know, Europe 
and especially Greece is suffering, so with the natural exaggeration, 
the life and the prosperity here is such that the Greeks say that 
“in America they tie dogs with chains of sausages.” I stayed a few 
weeks in the St. Andrews School and my stay here in America has 
shown me that the prosperity is not an automatic income but a 
combination of good work, labor, and high morality. 

CHAIRMAN McFEEty: How about you, Gudy? 

Miss ApAM: Well, I had heard from Berlin very much about 
the Negro problem in the United States and I was happy to spend 
a weekend in Philadelphia, where we worked in the slums. I was 
deeply impressed how really bad this problem in America is, how 
in such a big city as Philadelphia there can be bad conditions for 
the Negroes. I was very much impressed by the young people who 
came and really worked for a whole day in the homes of the Negroes 
and really helped them. 

CHAIRMAN MCcFEELy: In your experience in Berlin, is that a 
problem that is played up a good bit by those who are opposed to 
America? 

Miss ApAM: Yes, it has been played up a good bit and most 
of the people think that America is really—well, they only perhaps 
talk about it but don’t do anything in the matter of action. 

CHAIRMAN McFEELy: I think we are doing more than you 
thought we were when you came over. 
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Miss ADAM: I am deeply impressed by the things you do and 
I am impressed by the youth who are willing to work with these 
people. 

CHAIRMAN McFEELy: Christina, how about you coming from 
Sweden, what has impressed you and what ideas have changed in 
the short time you are here? 

Miss Lunpguist: That is also the race prejudices. I didn’t 
think they were as bad as they are, but I have also seen that you 
work quite a lot for it. In fact, I don’t know, but I think you 
talk a bit more than you act. 

CHAIRMAN McFEELy: Bert, do you have anything to add? 

Mr. BrassatT: When I came over, I was not quite free from 
the impressions which most Germans still have about America that 
in America you must either be a cowboy, an Indian or a gangster 
or a millionaire, and on that subject my opinions have very much 
changed. I saw what really was going on and I was also in Phila- 
delphia and saw the slums and I had expected some very bad things, 
but what I saw was still worse and I think there is very much that 
has to be done. But one thing which has impressed me also very 
deeply is the relations in the schools between the teachers and the 
students. In Germany a teacher is just a man who stands on a 
higher level than you, than the student, so I was very much astonished 
to be able to be real friends with the teacher. 

Miss ApAM: I must say this is not in all German schools. I 
must defend my school, because there are some very democratic 
teachers and the students and teachers are really good friends there. 
I know in some schools it is as Bert told you, but I am happy to 
say it is not true in all schools. 

CHAIRMAN McFEELy: When you come back and report to 
your assemblies or to the local equivalent of the Rotary or the 
Lions or some other service club, or report to your local churches, 
when they ask you about us, do you think America really wants 
peace, what has been your impression about that? 

Mr. Srmoniwes: Well, I would certainly say yes. From the 
fact that we have that organization here, UNESCO, which mostly 
is run by Americans, shows us that fact and we might say that 
we have democracy and we all want peace everywhere. But here 
especially is the place where we find it in every school and even in 
every place they are preaching about the work of the United Nations, 
which is the work for peace. 

CHAIRMAN McFEELy: Do any of the rest of you have a com- 
ment on that? 

Miss ADAM: In Germany most of the German kids have really 
seen the war and we know how terrible a war is for mankind. 
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I can only say we all do hope that America is willing to protect 
peace, and I have the impression that it does. 

Mr. Brassat: I have the opinion that really almost everybody 
in the whole world wants peace and there are very few people 
who really want war. As far as I have seen, also, the Americans 
really want peace just like almost everybody else does. 

Mr. Simonipgs: It is usually said that the Americans always 
work with figures and statistics, so if we like to leave abstract 
thoughts and come to figures, let us have a look at how many 
millions of dollars and how great is the help that America gives 
all over the world and especially to Europe now, and by that I don’t 
think there is any greater proof that America wants peace. 

Miss Lunpgutst: I have also felt that Americans, like every- 
body else, want peace, but the hardest thing to do is to apparently 
agree on how we can get it. 

CHAIRMAN McFEEty: Another question that I think will be 
of interest to all of us is what difficulties have you encountered? 
You came here with expectations, you came with a certain back- 
ground of training and experience. Have you met any difficulties 
that those of us who are interested in this international program 
ought to know about? 

Miss ADAM: Well, I guess some kids in America still have 
difficulties with the financial problem and I must say this is one of 
the main difficulties in Germany. Sometimes it may happen when 
you are in America that you spend a year in American schools and 
you lose a school year in Germany, so that you finish school in 
Germany one year later and you enter your profession one year 
later. It is a big problem for some families and especially for some 
families who have gone through the war, don’t want to separate. 
They don’t want to send their children to America because the 
future is not certain. 

CHAIRMAN MCcFEELy: Christina, how about you. 

Miss Lunpquist: The difficulties I have had I don’t think 
you can do anything about, because it is chiefly the American jokes 
and also the slang which everybody in school talks. You of course 
try to understand all they say, but when they begin that slang it 
is impossible. Also in my school in Sweden we don’t have many 
outside activities. We do homework most of the days and here 
there are sports and theatres, glee clubs and everything and it has 
been hard to get into all of it, also into board meetings and every- 
thing where they want to talk and talk and talk and if you have 
never talked before it is a bit hard. 

CHAIRMAN McFEELy: Bert, what difficulties have you? 

Mr. BrassaT: I think you cannot do anything either about 
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my difficulty. The main difficulty that I have is that I never have 
time to do anything which I want to do. When I want to go to 
a good movie, then I miss something else because there is so much 
to see and so many new experiences that you just cannot catch 
them all at once. That is very hard. Then I have a little difficulty 
with speaking English and I think that is all. 

CHAIRMAN McFEELy: How about you, Constantine? 


Mr. Simoniwes: Well, I would like to repeat the difficulty of 
language which is a question always faced by European students 
when they come here. 


CHAIRMAN McFEEty: Gudy informed me about one mistake 
we made at our school as far as she was concerned. We have 
language tables in our dining room and she, being a German new 
to America, we immediately placed her at a French table the first 
month. So she said she heard English all around her, she spoke 
French and thought in German and that was one mistake that I 
think we shall not make again. I think we always ought to remem- 
ber difficulties of coping with American slang. 

I might also say that Gudy told me the first day she was in 
America that her teacher in Berlin had told her she was not to 
pick up any American slang and we shall have to go over her 
vocabulary very carefully before she goes back. Another interesting 
thing to me, in a recent letter from our girl in the Berlin school 
at the present time, Gudy tells me Joyce has written to the effect 
that the English teacher there is always correcting Joyce’s English, 
it being American, and she wants it spoken as it should be spoken. 

Miss ApaAM: When we come back, we might be the best and 
first in English speech and perhaps we will not be because we will 
always be corrected by our English teacher because of our American 
slang. 

CHAIRMAN McFEELy: Another point, as far as the secondary 
level is concerned, is that it does mean for them a loss of a year 
in school. Our students who have gone over to Germany and 
returned have not lost that. We have been perfectly willing in 
our own school to let the work in Germany meet our requirements 
and the colleges to which these students of ours have gone are perfectly 
willing to accept the year abroad as being a very significant educa- 
tional experience. What we can do about that, I don’t know. 
Christina, what is going to be your experience on that? 


Miss Lunpguist: I will have to pass examinations on every 
subject they have had during this year and if I can pass them 
I will be all right and have just one year to go, but if I fail them 
I have two years left. 
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CHAIRMAN McFeeEty: Apparently it differs somewhat from 
school to school in educational systems. One of the questions that 
I would like to ask, is do you feel, on the basis of your brief ex- 
perience so far, that it is the kind of thing that we ought to try 
to expand to include more boys and girls from your country? Is 
there a certain value in having several thousands coming this way 
and that way at this particular age level? 

Mr. Srmoniwes: Yes. I think that the value of exchange stu- 
dents is very great and the only problem which I see in exchange 
student programs is the financing of the travel expenses to come to 
the United States for the boys of Europe and for the boys of the 
United States to go to Europe. 

I would like here to mention something which I think might 
be interesting to you. This summer I was present with three 
graduates of Athens College who were granted American scholar- 
ships and we were faced with a great problem of how to come 
here, since our expenses were not provided by the scholarship. We 
faced the fact of losing the scholarship because we didn’t have the 
expenses to come here but a shipping company of Greece gave us 
all free passage on the steamship “Atlantic” when ‘we came here. 
I would like to mention that deed, which I think forms a very good 
precedent. 

Miss ApAM: I can only say that this has a great value, that 
the students come to each country to learn all its customs. I can 
say, being from Germany, that we have had an acquaintance with 
the soldiers, but it doesn’t give you the look you see when you come 
really to the country and see it and live with the people. 

CHAIRMAN McFEELy: Bert, do you have anything you want 
to say? 

Mr. BrassaT: I think it would be very good to enlarge the 
student exchange program. For instance, I myself have got to 
know American people now quite a bit already and I have made 
many very good friends. I have removed my prejudices and so 
on, and I think it would be good to do the same thing for other 
students from other countries too. 

CHAIRMAN McFEELy: One other question that I would be 
interested in before we bring our part of the program to a close. 

We who handle the things that these boys and girls in our 
schools are to see and to do, what kinds of things in this country 
would you be interested in seeing? Who would you like to meet? 

Miss LunpguisT: I want to go to New York and I want 
to go to Washington and have a real sightseeing trip and see 
everything that I have heard so much about. I also want to go 
out West and see if there are any cowboys and Indians. I want 
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to go to a college and I want to visit a high school and a boarding 
school. The people I would like to meet are Steinbeck, Saroyan, 
Maxwell Anderson, because I love some things they have written. 
I would also like to meet Eleanor Roosevelt and Einstein because 
I think they are some of the greatest personalities in the world 
today and I admire their work for peace. 

Miss ADAM: I would like to meet Herbert Hoover, who has 
done a lot for the Quakers after the first World War and we 
owe him a lot, the Germans, and otherwise I should like to meet 
a Negro from the Deep South and to travel with him and talk 
to him about the Negro problems; also a man from the people, a 
very typical man from the American people, to talk with him. 
I should like, too, to go to colleges and to learn about students 
from high schools and public schools, to compare the school systems 
and the things that are interesting for them and for me. 


Mr. StmoniwEs: My desire, too, while in the United States is 
to travel to different regions. I would like to go to the Northwest, 
the Northeast, the West, California especially and also the Midwest 
as you call it. 

As far as the persons I would like to meet, I am very definite. 
I would like to meet the President of the United States. As far 
as I know from my United States history that I am taking this 
year, the President of the United States is the only person in the 
world who stands at the top of the nation and yet he is elected 
by the common people of the nation. As a result, the President 
must be the most representative personality of the American people. 
His task is to make coordination of all the work nowadays and 
he has to fight legally against the enemy, against the illegal enemies 
and I think he is the best sportsman of the world. 

CHAIRMAN McFEELy: Bert, how about you? 

Mr. BrassaT: If you ask me what I want to see in America, 
I just don’t know. I should like to see everything, but as everybody 
knows, it is just impossible. I think the person I should like most 
to meet is Mr. Einstein, Mr. Truman too, then maybe some miner 
from Pittsburgh and a farmer from the Far West, someone from 
the Far South and I should like to see a really mechanized farm 
as they are said to be and a factory which is really mechanized, 
just as it is said to be in Germany. 

CHAIRMAN McFEEty: Well, our time is up and I am sure 
that all of us here are interested in this whole problem, the problem 
we face, and that is working toward a just and peaceful world order. 

We know that the paths toward that are steep and difficult 
and rough; some of the paths toward it are not fully explored or 
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opened up to us. One path I am sure is important in this direction, 
however, is this one whereby people come into this personal relation- 
ship with each other. ‘The ensuing contacts, the friendships that 
develop, bring about the understanding and the sympathy and the 
love and goodwill, are all important, particularly if we can add 
to that this responsibility—moral responsibility for acting for the 
common good wherever people are found. 

We have a responsibility to them. This seems to be one of 
the most promising of the paths. I am sure I speak for all of you 
in thanking Gudrun, Christina, Constantine and Bert for their 
participation in this program this afternoon. 

CHAIRMAN WODLINGER: Thank you very much, Principal 
McFeely, for this very refreshing and stimulating symposium. 

I think there is something particularly touching and perspica- 
cious too, about the observations of these young people who sense 
even at their early age that this is a difficult world in which to 
live and that they are going to be facing problems of large dimensions. 
I am heartened to think that they already have ideas on the questions 
of peace and how best to make it secure. 

The second half of the panel on “Foreign Educational Ex- 
perience—Its Values and Implications” is about to begin. We have 
four young men and women, beneficiaries of the unique and remark- 
able program of educational exchange established in 1946 under 
the Fulbright Act. These young people were selected in national 
competition for the grants which they received and under which 
they went abroad for one year of graduate study and research in 
approved institutions of higher learning in four different countries. 

Before introducing the members of my staff, I should like to 
make a short observation on a point which has been raised by the 
earlier speakers. When Mr. McFeely’s young people mentioned the 
difficulties of language, I was reminded that this is a problem not 
uniquely one of the student who comes from abroad to this country. 
Many American students who go abroad under the Fulbright Pro- 
gram, or under other of the numerous programs administered by 
the Institute, are also involved in this question of foreign language 
competence and have to face linguistic difficulties, and to make 
various adjustments in order to enter effectively upon their study 
or research. 

Our first speaker today is Miss Mary L. Street, who after 
taking her Bachelor’s degree at the Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart in New York City, received a United States Govern- 
ment scholarship for the study of history and language at the 
University of Louvain in Belgium. 

Miss Street did something which was almost unprecedented. 
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She received a licence in history from the University of Louvain 
in one year, an achievement which is very rare indeed, even for a 
European student. She is now entering upon further graduate work 
in history at Columbia University, leading to a doctorate. I am 
going to call upon Miss Street who will tell of her experience as 
a foreign student abroad and what she was able to get out of her 
experience in Belgium. 

Miss Mary L. Street: I think I should say first of all that, 
if I was able to get the licence in one year, it was largely due to 
the help of a professor who had taught in the United States just 
after the first World War on an exchange professorship under the 
auspices of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. I met Professor 
Van der Essen when I first arrived there. As secretary of the 
faculty of history, it was he whom I had to see in order to arrange 
my program. He had a higher opinion than did the other members 
of the faculty of the worth of an American bachelor’s degree, and 
prevailed upon them to allow me to do the licence in one year. 

The program for the degree is a fairly rigid one. Most courses 
are required, and are largely concerned with medieval history. 
I therefore decided to change my specialization from the field of 
19th century history to that of the medieval period, and am con- 
tinuing in that at Columbia. 

Courses required for the licence in history included ones in 
paleography, historical criticism, research methods and diplomatics. 
I had one course on the institutions of the Middle Ages, using the 
documents of the town of Louvain as a basis. I also had a course 
on humanism in Belgium which was most interesting since it gave 
a very good idea of the history of the University in its first hundred 
years. Much attention was given to Erasmus and the college he 
founded at the University, where Hebrew, Greek and Latin were 
taught for the first time in medieval Europe. 

With regard to the academic year itself, I found that I was 
fortunate enough to be able to follow the courses easily in French, 
since I had majored in the language in college. However, I had 
the same difficulty that the foreign students mentioned this after- 
noon—the study of French in American schools had not prepared 
me too well for slang, and I ran into a great deal of it. 

I found too that you had to map out your own program of 
work and do it independently. There are no quizzes, papers or 
examinations at any point in the year until the very end; even 
though a course may have ended in January, the examination on 
it will not take place until June. Until then, academic life moves 
along at a very quiet tempo, followed by frantic studying at the 
last minute. It was then that I got to know my fellow students 
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best, since I borrowed their notes to supplement my own, got lots 
of advice from them on the coming examinations, and learned to 
read scribbled and abbreviated French. 

I found a great many differences from the American system 
in the conduct of courses. The professor-student relationship is 
very different; there is far less give-and-take in seminars, for instance. 
There was a whole new set of references, frequently to medieval 
manuscripts (where I was likely to be quite lost), or to such 
bywords of Belgian scholarship as the Bollandists and Pirenne. 

The benefits of the year are still being realized more and more. 
One obvious result is, of course, the increased knowledge of a country 
and its people. Then too, one gains a new perspective on one’s 
own country. In a concrete sense the degree is probably the most 
significant acquisition, but I think the greatest benefit is the interest 
acquired in a different area of the world, a different sort of mind, 
a different sort of study. 


CHAIRMAN WObDLINGER: Thank you. Miss Street had the 
good fortune to go to a university which for many centuries has 
been accustomed to receiving students from all over the world, but 
our next speaker, Miss Winifred Weislogel of New Jersey, had 
the distinction of being one of the first American students to enroll 
at Otago University in Dunedin, New Zealand. Miss Weislogel, 
who has her degree from Barnard College in political science and 
international relations, got her Master’s Degree at the University 
of New Zealand. 

I think I should point out in this connection that very few 
so-called Fulbright students or U. S. Government scholars who go 
abroad under the program I have mentioned take degrees. It is 
just a pure coincidence that three of the young people here today 
did take degrees abroad. In most cases it is not possible. 

Miss Weislogel went in the first contingent of American stu- 
dents to New Zealand and she is going to speak to us on what is 
expected of an American student abroad and how much he has to 
give if he wishes to be effective as an unofficial representative of 
the United States abroad. 


Miss WINIFRED WEISLOGEL: When I applied for a Fulbright 
Award for a year of study in New Zealand, I did so with the 
intention of examining the foreign relations of that Dominion in 
the light of her dual role as a member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and as an independent state with full legal power to 
formulate her international policy. To me, the British Common- 
wealth system has always been a living example of a workable 
framework within which nations of varying traditions and frequently 
conflicting trade patterns can stay within an empire and share 
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allegiance to the Crown and to a common set of basic ideals. In 
New Zealand, I hoped to learn how certain of the principles gov- 
erning intra-Commonwealth relations might be applied on a world- 
wide basis. 

As you can see from this summary, I expected to obtain a great 
deal from my experience in New Zealand, and I was totally unaware 
of what would be required of a visiting American in the form of 
an exchange of information. One of the chief characteristics of 
the New Zealanders, however, is that they are constantly aware of 
the geographical isolation of their country, lying as it does well 
beyond the mainstream of political give-and-take among the great 
powers of the world. Every visitor to New Zealand, therefore, 
is looked upon as a valuable source of first-hand information. ‘The 
greatest obligation an American exchange student has is to be well- 
informed on current events on the international as well as the 
American domestic scene. Newspaper reporters virtually camp at 
the docks and airports waiting for international visitors, who are 
then pursued relentlessly from one end of the country to the other 
by their would-be interviewers. ‘That was the experience which 
I had upon my arrival in New Zealand, and it is my understanding 
that my fellow Fulbrighters received similar publicity. 

I was not in New Zealand for two weeks when, in September 
1949, the British pound was devalued. A few days later I was 
approached by a forum leader for the New Zealand radio station 
in Dunedin, who requested that I participate on a panel discussion 
of the significance of the devaluation of the pound, particularly as 
it might affect Australian and New Zealand trade with the United 
States. Cold terror seized my heart, but nevertheless I accepted, 
and with about two and a half courses of economics behind me, 
managed to get through the program reasonably well. 

On another occasion, I was in Dunedin for the observation of 
United Nations Week, during which the local Rotary Club organized 
meetings to stimulate public interest in the U.N. Rotary invited 
the six or seven foreign students, then studying at Otago, to address 
primary and secondary school children on topics pertinent to the 
U.N. Fortunately, I had been a regular visitor to the sessions 
while I was in New York, and was equipped to give an informal 
talk with a few human-interest sidelights drawn from my own 
acquaintance with U.N. staff members. These are just two examples 
of the contributions expected from an American student overseas. 

Sometimes the discussions took the form of prepared programs, 
but more frequently they came as the result of informal mingling 
with the citizens of my host country. This opportunity was always 
present since we in New Zealand did not have a language barrier 
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with which to contend. I found that the New Zealanders, although 
culturally akin to the English, are more nearly like the Americans 
in personality and social relations. ‘They are expansive, more willing 
to speak to strangers on trains or in hotel lobbies, and as all of 
us traveled extensively in New Zealand on research and sightseeing 
trips, we conversed with a wide variety of people. Curiously enough, 
the New Zealanders refuse to look upon Americans as “foreigners,” 
this term being applied only to people of non-English-speaking origin. 
Americans have a category of their own, similar to that of British 
Commonwealth citizens. In New Zealand, where over ninety-six 
per cent of the white population is of British extraction, and where 
the non-conformities of tradition and mores associated with foreign 
immigration are not looked upon with favor, I found the attitude 
toward Americans of definite advantage. Frequently I discovered 
myself in the center of an ad hoc audience, coping with eager 
questions on all phases of American life. They expected me to be 
an expert on everything American, from the difference between 
American football and their Rugby football (they always wondered 
why our players wore so much “armor” while their men went 
onto the field simply clad in shorts, shirt and spiked shoes) to the 
U. S. labor situation or the reasons for our tariffs on imports of 
their wool. 

The visiting student has an excellent opportunity to correct a 
common impression held by New Zealanders, that all Americans 
must live up to their preconceived notion of a “typical American.” 
It is a bit difficult to convey their idea of this stereotyped individual; 
perhaps he fits the midwestern type better than any other regional 
variety. Many times I was mistaken for a Canadian because I 
did not speak with a twang or tear around madcap fashion on an 
inexhaustible store of energy. In one respect we all lived up to 
the stereotype; we toted our cameras everywhere and took pictures 
of everything. More than once, I had to come to the defense of 
we Americans who were accused of being addicts of spectator sports, 
to the exclusion of the more strenuous participation variety. Be- 
cause New Zealand is so confined geographically, the outdoor sports 
grounds, especially the mountains, are convenient to all cities, and the 
Dominion abounds in sportsmen and women. I had to remind New 
Zealanders that the tremendous distances involved make it impossible 
for the bulk of Americans to visit the sporting grounds comparable 
to those in New Zealand, and that local geographical considerations 
in part determine the form which our recreation will take. For 
instance, High Point, New Jersey, unlike Mt. Cook, presents little 
challenge to a budding alpinist. 
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The lands “down under” are the least known portions of the 
British Commonwealth, and their political relationship to the Mother 
Country is often misunderstood in America and in Europe. I had 
the impression that the New Zealanders were anxious to receive 
American students and professors, with the hope that they would, 
on their return home, take with them a clear picture of their 
Dominion’s status. Both New Zealand and Australia are, of course, 
independent states with separate diplomatic representation abroad, 
and their citizens like us to be aware of the fact. 


In New Zealand, I never was faced with making a choice 
between restricting my contacts to University circles or sacrificing 
participation in student activities in order to meet more people outside 
of “Varsity.” It is very difficult for the few visitors from abroad 
to go unnoticed in a population of only one and three quarter 
millions, divided in large part among the four major cities where 
the University colleges are also located. In each of these centers, 
the University is a chief source of income to the town; the students 
are part of the respective communities and are in no danger of 
retiring to the fabled “ivory tower.” ‘The resources of the Uni- 
versity were constantly drawn upon by the people of Dunedin, and 
I, as a foreign visitor, welcomed the chance it offered to meet and 
associate with representatives of various non-academic occupations. 
In New Zealand, where custom dictates that a relaxing cup of 
tea be served about six times a day, the art of conversation has not 
been lost. There is plenty of time for talk, and, in the normal 
course of such conversation, the American student cannot help but 
share his experiences with and learn a great deal from his New 
Zealand friends. 

CHAIRMAN WoODLINGER: With the changes that have occurred 
in recent years and with the United States itself in a position of 
world leadership, for which it was not ready in all respects, we 
have become increasingly conscious of the need for a body of informed 
expert opinion within this country on certain areas of the world 
with which we have hitherto not had a great deal to do. 

Our next speaker, Mr. Norfleet Brown of Richmond, Virginia, 
is a specialist in the field of Arabic languages, Islamic culture and 
history. He took his Bachelor’s Degree at the University of Cali- 
fornia, his Master’s Degree from Columbia University and recently 
returned from the American University in Cairo, Egypt. 

Mr. Norfleet Brown begins work on Monday as a Middle 
East specialist in the Library of Congress, where he hopes to continue 
with his studies of that area. He will speak to you on the problem 
of the American going to a non-western, non-Christian country as 
a student of that country. 
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Mr. Norrezt L. Brown: I went to Cairo to the School of 
Oriental Studies, which is a branch of the American University, 
to continue my study of the language which I had begun at Columbia. 
The School of Oriental Studies operates on a tutorial basis so 
that I spent my classroom hours each week with a single teacher 
and I did not have much contact with students on a cultural level. 

Most of the work at the American University is on an under- 
graduate level. My tutors were fairly representative of what one 
encounters in Egypt. One was an extremely westernized teacher. 
He happened to be a Copt, a Christian Egyptian who was interested 
in the American educational system, so I lost much time in explaining 
the American educational system to him. A second teacher was 
also a Copt who had been a governor in the Sudan. He was sur- 
prisingly enough strongly pro-British and he had also a great deal 
to get off his chest. I accordingly got a fairly broad view of 
minority opinion in Egypt. The third teacher was a Shiek, who 
had studied at the Moslem Seminary, the theological university 
which in the Moslem world has the prestige accorded the Sorbonne 
of the western world or perhaps Oxford. It is about 1,000 years 
old. 

I noticed a circular that was presented suggesting topics of 
discussion on the question of how best to cope with anti-western 
or anti-American sentiments. I was very glad to see it because that 
is, as you probably know, a very real problem to a student from 
the West, particularly from America or England, when he arrives 
in Egypt. It is not immediately apparent. ‘The courtesies are all 
there, the appearance of friendship and interest meets you in the 
very beginning, but when the questions come at you about your 
country or about your country’s policy or the West in general, you 
soon learn that your answers and your explanations don’t mean a 
great deal to them. There is a basic hostility, a lack of confidence, 
a lack of trust and whereas you pretend to be friends, it is easy 
to see that you aren’t and you might talk yourself blue in the face 
and get nowhere. 

How to cope with this anti-western, anti-American sentiment 
is something that I am not sure any of us has hit upon yet. It is, 
as you know, a very real problem on the diplomatic level. That I 
cannot speak for, but having faced it soon after I arrived, I realized 
that the only thing I could do was to meet it on a personal and 
individual basis. I first of all had to go beyond my interest and 
study of language to an understanding of the culture, the theology, 
the superstitions which are quite numerous and the things that 
concern the contemporary Arabs’ minds. 

Well, on the political level they are things that are pretty 
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much limited to the Near East. Not so much the world problems 
that the United States is concerned with as the situation in Palestine, 
the recognition of Israel, the refugee problem, the economic structure 
of the countries as they now exist and which is pretty similar to the 
structure that has existed for the last two thousand or more years. 

Only by living in Egypt as an Egyptian and frequenting the 
coffee houses in my free hours from school with other students and 
meeting other students, only by riding in the second-class part of 
the bus and numerous little things such as this, which the American 
embassy staff does not do and is not expected to do, was I able 
to come into contact with any number of people and of course a 
single person cannot do a great deal along that line. But I found 
them rather simple in their approach to me, friendly, among the 
lower classes, the poorer people. 


It was quite an unusual thing for them to see a foreigner 
board a bus in the first place, in the second-class section of the bus. 
It was almost a phenomenal occurrence to them. I was usually 
taken to be an Englishman, which didn’t arouse anybody’s interest 
to any great extent, but in the second-class coach of the bus it did. 


We would ride along a while and the fellow next to me in 
a long flowing gown would clear his throat and look out the window 
and look back at me and might finally ask me in Arabic, “What 
time is it?” And his face showed his amazement when I responded 
to the question understanding immediately. It is a simple word 
and you don’t have to learn much for that. When I replied and 
told him the time in Arabic the way was already open for sincere 
and interesting conversation to say the least. He then said, “You 
are English?” And I said, “No, I am an American.” ‘This was 
the second surprise, because it has been a British sphere of influence 
and there are not a great number of Americans there. 


The University is small, the activities are limited, the American 
embassy does not meet people to any great extent, except through 
educational functions or meetings, so the fellow immediately started 
asking why I was there, how I came to be there and he thought 
perhaps I was the son of a colonial family. I explained that I was 
an exchange student interested in the language and the cultural 
history of his part of the world and this rather amazed him. 


The Arab people are given to an inferiority complex which is 
not justified purely on the basis of their technological backwardness 
or their economic standard of living. ‘They are becoming very much 
aware of their role in western history and western civilization and 
they are regaining a pride in their own contribution to their world 
and ours. 
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They are not going to abandon this past and this heritage in 
the face of westernization. Students will come to this country and 
study and go back and perhaps make excellent contributions in the 
technological field, the scientific field, new aspects of agriculture, 
economics, but that isn’t enough to win friends for us. 

This is important to their country, but it is equally important 
that the West recognize the Islamic heritage as each student must 
do if he goes there on a personal and individual basis. "There must 
be a serious interest in that part of the world, not purely an interest 
in a Middle East command or Point 4, because that is not enough 
to win friends for us. 

I suspect that I am speaking on tangents here but I feel this 
is an extremely personal and important problem to me and I think 
it is or should be to all of us, that we do not have friends in the 
Middle East and we are going to have to work and fight for them. 
I don’t know whether it is too late or not but I will not accept 
it as long as anyone is interested enough to recognize the inherent 
values of another civilization and the importance of understanding 
and cooperating with that society. 

CHAIRMAN WObDLINGER: I am certain that we have in Mr. 
Brown a really promising potential area expert. 

There are at least two members in this audience today, Dr. 
Frank Bowles of the College Entrance Examination Board and 
Mother O’Byrne of Manhattanville College who I am sure must 
be taking a special pride in this meeting, since they have worked 
on the national selection committee of the Institute which has the 
most onerous duty of selecting from thousands of applications 
annually the few hundreds of students who are recommended to 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships and to the Department of State 
for the Fulbright awards. 

I know that on many occasions the members of these selection 
committees make their final decisions with a great deal of sadness 
because of the realization that many well qualified candidates must 
of necessity be eliminated. At the same time they are aware of 
the growing need for sending more of these promising young scholars 
abroad for further study and research. ‘The members of this audience 
will agree, I am sure, that such young people are probably as good 
representatives of the United States as we could hope to find. 

Our next speaker can be called Dottore because he was given 
the degree of Laurea in the field of Chemistry by the University 
of Rome. Dr. Romans is the candidate for a Ph.D. at Harvard 
University in pharmacological organic chemistry. He has just come 
back from the Instituto Superiore di Sanita and the University of 
Rome. He has his Bachelor’s Degree and his Master’s Degree in 
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chemistry from the University of Arkansas and hails from Fayette- 
ville. He will now talk to you of his experiences as a graduate 
student in the field of science and how he made contacts in a 
foreign university and with the friendly people of Italy. 

Dr. FREELAND E. RoMANS: Most people have wondered why 
somebody interested in chemistry especially should go to Italy, but 
I went on the advice of my professor who had just finished an 
examination of the teaching facilities of science in Europe and he 
told me if I left the United States to study, the only place to go 
was to Rome, that I should go to work with a Professor Beauvais 
in Rome who had been brought by the Italian Government to head 
a group of research workers who were doing a special type of work 
at the Instituto di Sanita. 

My field is a peculiar one in that it is not done in the majority 
of universities. It is the development of drugs from the study of 
their physiological, pharmacological action; the development of drugs 
that will act specifically against certain diseases and certain forms 
of these diseases. 

The work here isn’t done except in industrial laboratories such 
as Merck, Parke Davis, Upjohns, and Squibb. 

I went, therefore, to Rome and had to wait ten days for letters 
to come from here. ‘These served as an introduction to the Institute, 
but when I got there, when I was finally introduced, I found that 
everything was rather well worked out in advance and I didn’t have 
any difficulties at all. The language barriers were rather less than 
I had feared because I could use French and English both in the 
University and in the work at the Institute. It was possible also 
to buy a “Dispensia” which are reprinted notes that other people 
have taken, so it is not so bad if you can read Italian script, which 
is a problem in itself. 

I didn’t know what to expect when I went abroad. I took 
special soap powder with me for washing equipment and a few 
other things, but when I got there I found that the Institute where 
I went was supported by the Italian Government and by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and they worked very closely with the 
World Health Foundation. Just this June there was inaugurated 
an enormous penicillin plant for research purposes and it is such 
an international place that I was working with Swiss, Germans, 
English and Italians in the Institute. 

I had the advantage of working with Professor Beauvais and 
his wife, who is a scientist in her own right, and with Professor 
Chain, former Nobel Prize winner, for his work on penicillin. 
He worked right across the corridor from me. 

We had visitors all the time from Europe and from America. 
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Professor Devaillis from Sweden was a visitor twice, another Nobel 
Prize winner, and DeWolf from Paris came down and we had 
visitors from everywhere. It was my privilege to work with authori- 
ties in other fields. I noticed Dr. De Sandrini in the office one 
day. He has done quite a bit of work on DDT and its applications 
for vineyards. I don’t think in general that we appreciate the 
opportunities that there are for science students in Europe. ‘There 
are many distinguished scientists with whom one can hope to study. 

In addition to the universities which are crowded, even more 
crowded than here, and in many cases are not well supplied with 
equipment, as a lot of the equipment is very archaic because the 
Germans carried away so much of their fine precious instruments 
that they are having a time getting that back in shape—but just in 
the association with the men who are thinking and the men with 
whom you will work from now on, both who are now famous and 
will be famous in the work that they are doing and will do. 

The distances that are involved in Europe are another factor 
which is rather important because I was able to visit laboratories 
in Switzerland, in France and England, and to go to Milan to a 
congress on chemistry where we could see what was actually being 
done industrially as well as theoretically at the universities. 

The point of going to this place rather than staying in America 
was that any work we did, any new drugs that we made, could 
be tested on the spot and we could watch the results coming out 
on the graphs and other pieces of equipment. In conference with 
our visitors and advisers we could say perhaps if you introduced 
another functional group at a certain place in the molecules, it 
would heighten the blood pressure rather than lower it, and so we 
would go back and try to make it. Some of the work that has been 
done has been applied clinically rather successfully and I think that 
quite a few promising results may come from that type of work. 

I am not sure what else I should say about studying in Italy. 
I found that I was not generally judged to be an American because 
the impressions that the Italians have of Americans are those they 
have obtained from the soldiers who were there. I didn’t go around 
whistling at all the girls and pinching those who were near, so 
they thought I was English. 

I think that science students should be encouraged to study as 
many languages as possible in the pre-university days. If I had 
not studied French when I was in high school, I certainly couldn’t 
have mastered Italian in the short time that I had to do so. While 
I don’t claim to have mastered it anyway, I did well enough to 
pass my examinations and I thought that was rather an accomplish- 
ment. 
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CHAIRMAN WobLINGER: Thank you, **. Romans. Unfor- 
tunately there is no time now for a question and -swer period. 
The members of both panels are more than willing to meet anyone 
interested in meeting them and to talk privately somewhere in this 
room or in one of the adjoining rooms at the close of this meeting. 
I think that you will all agree with me that you have had here 
today a most encouraging picture of what can be accomplished in 
terms of understanding between peoples by these educational ex- 
changes. 

We are now moving along in a very happy, healthy way as 
far as the scholarship programs for Americans are concerned. More 
Americans are studying on scholarships abroad now than ever before 
and more foreign governments and institutions of learning abroad 
are offering scholarships to American students than has been our 
experience at any time in the past. The Institute of International 
Education, as most of you know, has for 32 years been concerned 
with educational exchanges and although our operations are quite 
different from those of the American Field Service and the other 
agencies that are concerned with younger people in secondary schools, 
we heartily support and endorse all types of exchanges and any 
program which leads to the advancement of knowledge and to the 
advancement of understanding between peoples. Thank you very 
much. 

PRESIDENT MEADE: Thank you very much too, Director Wod- 
linger, and also Principal McFeely. The Association feels greatly 
indebted to both of you for bringing these two groups to us. 

I don’t know what your opinion might have been or may have 
been of this discussion. Certainly, if your rapt attention, as I 
could see from my point of vantage, is any index, you must bring 
home with you some pretty serious thoughts. 

I would like to mention one or two of my own thoughts. 
When I listened to the accounts that were given by the Fulbright 
students I could not help but feel a great pride in American educa- 
tion. Sometimes we who are engaged in it live too close to the 
woods to see the trees. Of course, these Fulbright students are 
chosen students, but any system of education that can produce men 
and women such as these cannot be as bad as sometimes you and I 
might think we are. 

Then again, these younger men and women who left their 
homelands and came to us add another thought. They were quite 
frank with us, weren’t they? ‘They told us things about ourselves 
that you and I know all about before they mentioned it, the bad 
features of this country. They told us also of what they expected 
to find when they came here. There is a lesson in that for all of us. 
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Let us go back to our schools, back to our colleges, back to 
our universities with a full determination to do our share to meet 
the high expectations that those who live outside our borders expect 
of us. We cannot let our young people down, whether the young 
people are our own fellow citizens or whether they come to us 
from foreign shores. 
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DINNER SESSION 


PATHS TO PEACE 


Very Rev. Rosert I. Gannon, S.J. 
Former President of Fordham University 


In suggesting “Paths to Peace” as our subject this evening 
your chairman probably hoped to sidetrack a curriculum battle or 
a clash on methods that might have been appropriate for the 80th 
birthday of William Heard Kilpatrick. ‘There was a time when 
no convention was complete without a tilt between the University 
of Chicago and Morningside Heights; between traditionalism and 
progressivism; between Thomas Aquinas, alias Robert Hutchins, 
and John Dewey. But it was thoughtful of the Chairman to side- 
track all that. If I were asked to break a lance tonight in defence 
of our great tradition I do not think I could display the singleness 
of aim I once possessed. When I was younger and had my wits 
about me it was clear that all the ills of American education could 
be summed up neatly under three points; It had lost its substance 
3 generations ago when our earliest Ph.D.s brought back from 
Europe the naturalism they had learned at the feet of Comte and 
Paulsen and started the drive to remove supernaturalism from 
American life. It had lost its form 2 generations ago when Charles 
Eliot shattered the classical tradition by means of electivism. It 
had lost its direction more recently through widespread dissemina- 
tion of philosophy, manufactured in New York but distributed 
nationally, which was in substance a blend of pragmatism, socialism 
and exaggerated experimentalism. In the confusion of old age how- 
ever I have lost the power of neat division. I am still a Chicago 
Montague and would relish the thrill of running a trusty rapier 
through the gizzard of a Capulet but the problem now seems too 
complicated for such an easy solution. Even if our first Ph.D.s had 
not lost God somewhere in Berlin or Paris or even if Dr. Eliot 
had been able to loosen the grip of classicism on Harvard without 
knocking American education flat, or even if the Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse could have revitalized teaching without putting the 
child at the teachers desk, we should still be facing two staggering 
difficulties. The first I shall name but shall not try to solve. The 
second concerns our paths to peace. 

The first is the supposition that in a democracy everyone is 
entitled to not only as much education as he can absorb but as much 
as he may for any reason desire. “The result has been that too many 
benches are filled with young people who have neither the interest 
nor the capacity for advancement. Private schools have admitted 
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hopeless material because of tuition or the influence of parents. 
Public schools have been compelled by law to keep a lot of sullen 
hulks whose only definite desire was to be elsewhere. If we were 
to find an adequate teaching staff for our enormous student body 
we should have to comb the entire earth. Real teachers are not 
born every day. Bernard Giddings Bell who has an unusual record 
for bullseyes said recently “The teacher has not fallen down on the 
job, the job has fallen down on the teacher.” He is right. The 
job expected of the American teacher is crushing him and that is 
largely the fault of the American public. What is true of our 
politicians is true of our schools: the American public is getting 
just what it wants and what is deserves. If we were independent 
and could confine our efforts to the educable we might find enough 
good teachers to educate them but the proper screening of students 
is a principle which the American public would never stand for. 
It is not supposed to be democratic. A year or so ago, Elmo Roper 
asked me to serve on an advisory committee to sample opinion in the 
United States with regard to higher education. The results of his 
poll were rather depressing to a student of Americana. It revealed 
that 83% of our fellow citizens wanted their sons in college and 
about 69% wanted their daughters to have the same advantage 
but only 3% cared whether or not they were college material. They 
regarded advanced study as a kind of tribal initiation with no 
intellectual implications. This is a situation for which I can offer 
no immediate solution, except to appoint another Senate Investigating 
Committee. 

The second staggering problem that overshadows both Adler 
and Dewey is our 37 year old war with its threat to Western Civil- 
ization. Five years ago we should have included a third: the fifth 
column in our educational world. At that time we had a whole crop 
of starry-eyed Liberals, some of them University Presidents, who could 
not distinguish between the human inconsistencies of a democracy 
like ours and the barbarities of our sometime gallant ally. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr was thought rather bold when he nailed their attitude 
as “sheer moral perversity.” But he went on to say “If we cannot 
make a distinction here there are no historical distinctions that have 
any value.” Since then we have seen the great disillusionment. 
Vodka has practically vanished from faculty clubs. Some malad- 
justed intellectuals may have gone underground for the duration 
but since the duration will probably last another ten years they will 
be harmless old Rip Van Winkles when they emerge. So much 
is clear gain: about the only clear gain we can count since 1939. 

These have been such dark and bitter years that we should 
probably apologize to another kind of audience for dwelling on 
school problems at such a time as this. In the midst of so much 
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disaster, so much destruction of wealth, beauty, life, health, purity, 
justice and charity, what happens to education may seem to some 
like a minor tragedy until they realize its bearing on all the rest; 
until they realize that a great part of the surrounding gloom is due 
to the absence of intellectual as well as spiritual light. You re- 
member the famous speech made by Viviani in the Chambre des 
Députés forty-six years ago when he felt that he had annihilated the 
Church in France, “This day,” he cried, “we have put the lights 
out of Heaven and they will not be rekindled in our time.” It has 
been left to our day to see the lights of secular learning going out 
all over the world. On the mainland of Asia the darkness is 
impenetrable but the twilight in Europe is even more alarming. 
Europe after all has been for 2000 years the source of Western 
Culture—Judean and Greek culture baptized in Eternal Rome— 
and the Universities have been for centuries the store houses of 
Europe’s thinking. Russia and Germany were casualties before the 
war, Italy to a less degree. In all of them the discovery and trans- 
mission of truth had been distorted to further political ends. Since 
the war education has ceased in a dozen different countries beside 
Eastern Germany, Eastern Austria and Northern Korea; a brutal 
fact which was emphasized the other day by the opening of Freedom 
College in Strassburg. ‘There eighty-five refugees gathered to study 
in an old chateau, the pitiful representatives of the whole slave 
world. In Western Europe where the Universities are struggling 
to rebuild, the planners are plagued not so much by poverty as by 
the dread of invasion and war. But even if their fears are groundless, 
even if the United Nations begins to click and Russia reforms and 
no further troubles develop, it will take generations to restore what 
Europe used to regard as ordinary. Conservationists are worried 
in this country because four inches of top soil which were a thousand 
years accumulating have been washed away since the Revolutionary 
War. ‘The culture of Europe has lost more than four inches of 
top soil and when will that be replaced? 


As for ourselves, some extremists in the traditional camp might 
say that education in the United States was another casualty before 
the war but that would be demonstrably misleading. With all our 
faults we have done some pretty wonderful things in American 
schools and, although it is a rather terrifying thought, we are at 
this moment of crisis the hope of the world. Our own needs are 
many. ‘The economic problem looms large for the private and for 
some of the tax supported schools as well. Those of us who worry 
about deficits of a few thousand may smile when we read that the 
President of Yale is alarmed because gifts have fallen to $10,000,000 
a year. But with inflation and government control on the horizon, 
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why shouldn’t he be alarmed? When a mechanic who keeps an eye 
on the fuse box makes as much as an associate professor of physics, 
how long can we expect intelligent people to accept the sacrifices 
demanded in the academic life? Other needs are even deeper than 
financial security. We need further clarification of our own think- 
ing and more light on the ultimate aim of education. We need the 
moral support of a public that will have some insight into our 
problems and much higher ideals than are revealed by contemporary 
surveys. But the necessary condition of any real and lasting progress 
is peace. 

The paths to peace are many and varied as the paths to war 
and planning for peace has been a favorite indoor sport for fifty years. 
Every one has a pet plan of his own and most of them include 
some type of interdependence founded on the Moral Law. Un- 
fortunately however, too many people are thinking only of negative 
peace. We cannot be content with an armistice and treaties mean 
less every day. The peace we must have is a positive thing like 
health. Health is not just an absence of germs. It is a state which 
follows order in the functioning of all our members. So Saint 
Augustine defined peace as “the tranquility of order.” Mortimer 
Adler in his book, ‘How to Think about War and Peace,” advanced 
the thesis that since peace was produced by Governments, we could 
expect universal peace only when we have universal government 
and that would be in about five hundred years. Where he got the 
five hundred I do not know nor do I accept his thesis. ‘The sources 
of true peace are deeper than Government. International peace 
presupposes national peace and national order presupposes the order 
of its component parts, industrial order and domestic order while 
they in turn presuppose the order of the individual. We are all 
familiar with what is meant by “the warfare in our members” and 
we know there is only one unfailing source of individual order and 
peace; conformity to the Will of God. ‘To have domestic and 
industrial order it is not expected that every individual will be at 
peace but merely the average man. And so for the national order 
the average home must be a home of peace. The broken home must 
be the rare exception. Approached this way the quest for universal 
peace is not a dream or an illusion. It is akin to the theory of 
limits. We never hope to reach it but we can always get half again 
as close. Obviously if the next generation is to learn this approach 
to peace we have to do our part in the necessary training of the 
students. The church and the home cannot abdicate and put the 
whole responsibility on us but they should be able to count on 
our cooperation. Nor should they expect us to have a “strong moral 
commitment” only in Doctor Kilpatrick’s sense which is limited “to 
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the common good and democracy.” If we are to work for real peace 
that starts with personal peace, we shall need a strong moral com- 
mitment to the praise, reverence and service of God. The Protestant 
Teachers’ Association of New York had a Communion Breakfast 
last Sunday and Dr. Stokes of Saint Bartholomew’s told 1300 public 
school teachers that in guiding our youth, the teacher must be as 
truly a servant of God as a priest or a minister. 

For those in public schools such guidance is a matter of judg- 
ment and tact. For those in tax-supported schools the difficulties 
are obvious. We all know the limitations imposed by tradition and 
still more by a United States Supreme Court that has lost its 
moorings. But within these narrow limits much can still be done. 
A teacher’s whole manner of life shines through a hundred little 
crannies of his mind and no matter what he refrains from saying, 
his students know in a week that he believes in God and that his 
ideals are influenced by his belief. 

There are then many paths to peace and some of them call for 
the cooperation of the teacher. He can encourage the study of his- 
tory and government, he can develop in others a taste for the liberal 
arts which always tend to dissipate group hates and increase our 
respect for man as such, no matter what his color, race or creed. 
He can make sure that his class appreciates at least Doctor Kil- 
patrick’s “strong moral commitment to the common good and 
democracy.” But if he is to attack the question of peace at its root 
he must realize that peace, the tranquility of order, begins in his own 
heart and the hearts of his students and that of all the paths to 
universal and lasting peace the surest if not the shortest is the con- 
formity of their wills to the Will of God. 

An American who was cycling in Southern Ireland lost his 
way and asked an ancient farmer “Is this the right road to Blarney?” 
“Faith it is,” said the old man, “and the further you go, the righter 
it gets.” That could be said of only one path to peace. 
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GENERAL SESSION 


SATURDAY Morninc, NoveMBER 24, 1951 


EDUCATION IN THESE CHANGING TIMES 
ARTHUR §S. ApaAms, President, American Council on Education 


Mr. NEtson, FATHER MEADE, MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION: It is a very real delight to me to be with you this 
morning and to bring to your meeting the greetings of the American 
Council on Education. 

In its work as liaison agency between educational institutions 
and between those institutions and the government, it is my pleasure 
and privilege to be in frequent communication with many of you 
concerning the varied activities of the Council. 

Many of you served with great effectiveness on the Council’s 
committees. Therefore, I have the feeling that I am with old 
friends and it is indeed a very great pleasure to have that feeling. 

In my remarks this morning I might undertake to talk about 
legislation currently before the Congress which in one way or 
another will affect education. I judge there are some twenty-eight 
items of legislation on which such report might be made. This 
would be a reporting job. It would be a matter of dealing with 
the immediate, the factual, and the present. 

But it seems to me that an occasion like this should be one 
concerned more with underlying matters than simply what is going 
on in Washington at the present time. 

Consequently, I propose this morning to speak first on the 
subject, what is the nature of our changing times; second, what are 
the forces at work as I see them; and, third, what is the part that 
education can and should play in meeting the challenges of these 
times. 

I think in this connection that a prayer I once heard many 
years ago is appropriate. I wish I knew the author, but I don’t. 
The prayer goes like this: “God, give me the patience to endure 
those things that cannot and should not be changed. God, give 
me the strength to change those things which can and should be 
changed; and God, give me the wisdom to know the one from 
the other.” 


As I approach the matter of our changing times, I approach 
it in the context of that prayer. There are probably many, many 
features of what is going on today that will appeal to you as being 
vivid evidence of changing times. I propose to limit myself to two 
which seem to me to be of far reaching importance. 
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The first is the change in our national attitude toward Com- 
munism. I am old enough to remember the events of post-World 
War I which lead to the assumption of power by the Communists 
in Russia. I remember that our government took some part in 
resisting that activity. I remember the Archangel Expedition and 
the troops that were dispatched to Vladivostock. But generally 
speaking, I must confess I had the opinion, which seemed to be 
current in our country, that all of this was far off, remote and of 
no concern to us. If the Russians wanted to have a United Soviet 
Socialistic Republic system of government, that was all right with 
us so long as they didn’t bother us. 


In the years between World War I and World War II we, 
as a nation, continued in this attitude. It even went so far as to 
lead us to give encouragement to American scientists, engineers and 
specialists to go to Russia to work for the Communists in the 
elaboration of their five-year plans. We did this with the notion, 
I presume, that if we helped the Communists they would come to 
a measure of economic security which would ensure that they would 
not be so rambunctious—if I may use that word—in seeking power. 

At the same time many of us read the statements of the five-year 
plans and from them we certainly could have gained the clear 
realization, had we been looking for it, that the objectives of Com- 
munism were world-wide. We didn’t see it! And then came 
World War II. We all know the story of the events of World 
War II when Russia was our ally and we sent stupendous amounts 
of lend-lease equipment and supplies in fulfillment of our alliance. 

It is only within the last two or three years that events have 
caused us to have a generally different opinion. These events had 
their start with the assumption of power by the Communists in the 
Baltic countries, Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Rumania, Bulgaria, North Korea and finally China. 

About that time we began to see that perhaps we had better 
take some cognizance of Communist aims. With the aggression in 
Korea we had a sure signal that the Communists were willing to 
use force to achieve their objectives, and when the Chinese Com- 
munists entered the struggle it became clear that we were seeing 
a new kind of warfare, a warfare by satellites and groups of 
satellites. 

All of this has brought our country to the realization that here 
is a genuine challenge, a challenge that Democracy cannot flourish 
independently and alone; and that the challenge is here and now. 
It has been profoundly upsetting and disturbing to all of us to 
realize this fact. We were a long time coming to face the issue 
squarely. 
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I believe that this realization of what we face lies at the bottom 
of many of the concerns we have today and I shall attempt to 
outline later what some of those concerns are. 

The second great change which seems to me to be characteristic 
of our times first came to my notice in the early 1930’s in the midst 
of the depression. In talking with students I heard for the first 
time the notion of economic security advanced as a career objective. 
Frankly, I was shocked—but we have seen the development over 
the past two decades of increasing emphasis on economic security. 
Many magazine articles have been written about it. In particular 
we have noted in some of the slick paper magazines commentary 
to the effect that the average college graduate would much rather 
have security today than anything else. This is at tremendous 
variance with the philosophy that our country had held until the 
early ’30’s, and this too, I think, is a change that lies at the bottom 
of many of our present-day problems. 

Undoubtedly there are many other changes, but I want to 
limit myself to these two and to identify the various forces that 
seem to me to be at work in bringing them about. 

The first change, the realization of the challenge of Com- 
munism to the very existence of Democracy, has resulted, I think, 
in uncertainty, doubt, conflict; all of the elements which go to 
make us ineffective in marshalling our strength to meet the challenge. 

To go “all out” has been the traditional American way of 
doing things. If we are challenged by an obstacle of nature, we 
are stimulated by it. We proceed with vigor and directness to 
muster our resources to meet that challenge and to overcome that 
obstacle. Think of the engineering marvels that our country has 
accomplished; the great dams of the Far West, the great bridges 
of both the East and the West, the incredible development of our 
metropolitan communities. All of these were challenges that were 
identifiable and our response to them has been strong. In war we 
tend to react the same way. 

Do you remember that on December 6, 1941, there was a lot 
of conversation to the effect that we couldn’t possibly go to war 
with Germany because our youth were soft and would not meet 
the challenge. And on December 7, with the assault on Pearl 
Harbor, public opinion crystallized spectacularly in the determination 
that the job could and would be done. With that decision, we 
quickly found that our young people were strong, capable and 
resourceful. 

We tend, as I have said, to go all out in meeting challenges 
of this sort and we have great strength, but this present challenge 
is different. Our present situation requires discipline and does not 
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require as yet our going all out. Rather it requires the development 
of a continuing and steady resolve that we shall do all of those 
things requisite and necessary not only to protect Democracy but 
to strengthen it in order that it may thrive in the world. 

Our concern with going all out has led to a lot of problems 
of interest to education. One of them has to do with manpower. 
We all know of the trials and tribulations through which colleges 
and universities have passed in trying to establish the principle that 
the nation needs a continuing flow of skilled manpower, that the 
place of education in our national scheme of things is of vital 
importance to our long-range success and that the worth of the 
individual must be constantly emphasized. 

These are hard principles to live up to, but I am happy to 
report that in all of the government agencies with which I talk, 
I find a growing awareness of the validity of those principles. It 
is most heartening to find that this is true. 

Within recent days I have sat in on a number of conferences 
in which, quite without suggestion from me or other educators 
who were present, government officials have said, “Quite irrespective 
of what it does to the budgets of colleges and universities, we must 
not forget the contribution they make to the development of our 
continuing strength.” This is a far cry from what we heard even 
as recently as a year ago. 

Another problem that has resulted from our tendency to go 
all out, having recognized this challenge, is the problem of inflation. 
To me, this, if anything, is of equal importance with the problem of 
manpower. 

If we permit our response to the challenge of Communism to 
stimulate us to spend ourselves out of existence, the Communists 
will have won without firing a shot. How do we combat inflation? 
By discipline; by self-imposed discipline. 

A third force at work is our yearning desire to have somebody 
tell us what to do. 

In Washington, I meet with governmental officers and they 
say “Now, if the colleges would just tell us what they think ought 
to be done, we would try to make arrangements for it to be done.” 
When I go to the field, the college officers say, ““Why don’t they 
tell us what they want done and we will be glad to do it?” As- 
sumption of individual responsibility is a fundamental characteristic 
of a democracy. It is one of our most precious heritages that we 
do have to work and sweat in our effort to find out what is to be 
done. 

A third feature of the American habit of going all out results 
in an uncertainty as to what democratic freedoms really are. You 
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know of many of the discussions that have gone on about freedom 
of speech, loyalty oaths, and all the rest. You have, no doubt, 
listened to many debates on the subject. Are we afraid of this 
principle? 

There are those who feel that speech should be completely free 
and uninhibited by any sense of responsibility. There are others 
who say that freedom of speech should be cancelled out for the 
duration; that we cannot hope to fight the Communists if we permit 
subversive statements to be made in our country. Both of these 
seem to me to be wrong. 

Certainly, we have to be prudent about the exercise of freedoms, 
but what freedom exists that does not impose an equal measure of 
responsibility? If we could but recognize this responsible phase of 
freedom, it would seem to me that our other troubles in this regard 
would not be so pressing. 

While speaking of freedoms, I recall the four that were enun- 
ciated by the late President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. 
You remember them—freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear. 

I would like to suggest a change in the last two, even though 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill did phrase them, because I find 
them to be negative in implication. ‘They are freedoms from some- 
thing, rather than freedoms to something and I would like to 
suggest: Freedom to dare, instead of freedom from fear; freedom 
to work, instead of freedom from want. 

Another force at work in the world which affects our inter- 
national relations significantly is the break up of colonialisms and 
the rise of nationalism. 

Senator Wayne Morse has called this “the hundred years 
revolution” which is bound to bring us many problems. We want 
to win these new nations as our friends, but even though we are 
only 175 years old, which is young for a nation, we seem to adopt 
the national attitude that we have been at this business of Democracy 
for a long, long while and we know all about it. Therefore, we 
are led to the conclusion that if the new nations really wish to 
prosper all they need to do is to adopt our constitution, traditions, 
and customs; lock, stock and barrel, and we will give them the 
money to carry it out. 

These people, however, being new nations, are very jealous of 
their own traditions and customs. ‘They want to assert their inde- 
pendence. ‘They are a lot like the young people we have in our 
classrooms who are away from home for the first time. They have 
to prove that they are independent, and they resent our patronizing 
largess. 
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We need to cultivate humility in dealing with these nations, 
in order that we may build enduring ties of friendship with them, 
ties which are not bought, but which are ties of genuine under- 
standing. But this is a matter on which we have a difference of 
opinion in our country. 

If we are to make friends, we need desperately to come to 
some common philosophy about the best way we can build enduring 
relationships with them. 

A fourth force which is at work in the world today is the 
force of anti-intellectualism. There are those who for their own 
ends, whatever those ends may be, seek consciously to destroy edu- 
cation. ‘There are others who question education and what it may 
or may not have achieved and who are led into traps by those 
who are wilfully seeking to destroy education. 

I cite for instance the Pasadena Case. I could cite cases that 
have occurred in other communities of the nation. I am inclined 
to think that we can best fight anti-intellectualism with the pres- 
entation of the facts concerning what does go on in our schools 
and colleges. 

If our educational practices are not all that they should be, 
it is our business to make them so. If they are all that they should 
be, we need to tell the great American public about them in order 
that the public may understand. Either way we are bound to 
succeed. 

In all of these forces that I have identified you will see that 
there is an underlying factor—the confusion of activity with achieve- 
ment, and this is one of our greatest difficulties. We often rush 
around from one activity to another without ever taking sufficient 
time to think. We need to be more deliberate in our approach. 
We need to appraise these problems on a long-range basis, going all 
the way back to the beginning. 

But there is still another force at work and to me it is one 
of the most desperate of all. It is the force of materialism and 
selfishness. It is this force which seems to me has its origin in 
our over-emphasis on economic security. 

Shortly after economic security became a career objective, we 
found guidance programs and the like dedicated to the adjustment 
of the individual to his environment. Do those words sound familiar 
to you? Is the ultimate meaning and purpose in life merely to 
adjust to the environment? Was not this country founded by 
people who had as their objective the molding of the environment 
to something nearer their hearts’ desire? 

I think we make a mistake when we counsel young people 
to adjust complacently to their environment. Certainly, we do not 
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want them to be contrary to their environment, but I think they 
need to understand that if the world is to progress, if Democracy 
is to flourish, that something more than adjustment to the status 
quo is indicated. ‘That extra something seems to be a willingness 
to give without counting the cost to oneself. 


This over-riding concern with economic security, this easy 
adjustment to the environment, seems to me to provide a moral 
climate quite favorable to the development of the philosophy by 
which one seeks to get all he can out of the situation; by which 
one says, ‘““What is in it for me?” It engenders compromise with 
one’s conscience in order to gain an immediate return. 

I think all of you know that in recent weeks I have had the 
experience of hearing quite a lot about football. The creation of 
the Council’s Special Committee on Athletic Policy has caused my 
mail to increase tremendously. 

Nearly everyone has offered a solution. I don’t know at this 
time what the Committee will do, what it will decide, but I will 
venture to surmise that any committee that concerns itself with 
this subject will ultimately come back to the principle that the 
solution to any moral problem is the assumption of responsibility 
by individuals. 

There is no formula by which we can legislate morals. They 
are in the heart and soul and conscience of the individuals. 

The reason that we cannot legislate on the subject is that 
the climate of public opinion determines whether or not the legis- 
lation is effective. If the climate of public opinion is not favorable 
to the development of a better code of morals, all of the legislation 
in the world is futile. Therefore, it is the business of the individual, 
in his approach to life, to recognize that he has a responsibility for 
insisting upon better ethical conduct for himself as well as for others. 

The role of education in respect to all of these matters is very 
large. I think indeed it is basic. No country on earth has given 
more attention to education than our own. We have progressed 
mightily. However, this does not mean that our educational policies 
and procedures are perfect. Education has the grave responsibility 
of countering fear and uncertainty, the fear and uncertainty which 
is gnawing at the hearts and minds of all of our people. We have 
progressed in the material sense beyond all past dreams. We have 
not kept up, however, our sense of appreciation of what the purpose 
of education is. 

Let me say quite categorically that in my opinion education 
is not the way to a whiter collar and fatter pocketbook. Education 
has as its aim the presentation of an opportunity to the individual 
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by which he may more nearly be able to discern the truth, to love 
the good, and to admire the beautiful. 

Education has a prime responsibility, in its own operation, of 
making better selection of students for advanced training. Father 
Gannon made abundantly clear last night his recognition of the 
problem. It isn’t so much that we have too many people in our 
schools and colleges as it is that we have too many well-qualified 
people who are not in our schools and colleges. 

The number of people, men and women, in our country who 
are genuinely capable of intellectual development of a high order 
is not too great, and it is not effective or efficient for us to put the 
materialistic label on education when we have such vital need of 
understanding leadership. 


This is another of the problems we face. How shall we select 
more effectively for advanced study those students who have genuine 
promise? How shall we see to it that they have the opportunity 
of having the education they need? 


A second point in the role of education is the need to have 
action in all educational procedures square with our pronouncements. 
This is a simple moral principle, yet how many times have we read 
statements by responsible bodies and have wondered to ourselves 
“Do you suppose they really do this, or are these beautiful words, 
something above and conceivably beyond what actually goes on?” 

This of course goes right back to the necessary dedication we 
must have to better moral climate. 

A third item in the role of education is greater insistence on 
quality of performance. In our dedication to the materialistic point 
of view, we have been led into thinking that when a new need of 
any sort is disclosed, all that has to be done is to arrange for a 
course with a new label. Whether or not the work in that course 
is stimulating, challenging, related to the students and related to 
what the student hopes to do, doesn’t receive the attention that the 
mere identification of the subject in the catalog is likely to achieve. 

Curricula have been put together by a very simple arithmetical 
process—the process of addition. We have not scrutinized curricula 
sufficiently to determine those things that are genuinely fundamental, 
because most of us in all schools have a notion that while the other 
man’s course is somewhat of a frill, our own is the one that is 
genuinely important to a well-rounded education. This is natural. 

But I submit that could the necessity of identifying genuinely 
valid objectives be made clearer to all those engaged in education, 
we could come to a point in which the articulation of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education would be very much smoother and 
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better than it now is. We might be in a position to insist upon 
the highest standards of intellectual performance on the part of 
our students rather than the grading down of the performance of 
the group to assure the passage of the least qualified. 

The points that I have mentioned are not new. You have 
known them. I have merely sought this morning to try to relate 
the factors which seem to me to be crucial in these changing times, 
the forces that arise from these changes and the impact of these 
forces upon our educational procedures in the future. 


I have no doubt whatever as to the ultimate success of our 
efforts. I have been associated with education and with educators 
for a long while and I know that their consciences are keen. I 
know that in meeting the needs of the country they stand ready to 
serve without stint. 


I think that the thing that is indicated is a clear recognition 
of the realities of the situation. Indeed, I might start with that 
word and develop, as my closing comment, a new set of three R’s, 
which I understand were identified in a speech in Washington the 
other day. First would be reality; an acceptance of the situation 
as we find it and a procedure from that acceptance to an identification 
of the problems that we have to solve. 


This reality would contribute immeasurably to more effective 
representations in connection with legislation which the Congress 
will consider and which the several states will consider on a whole 
host of matters. It would contribute to the respect in which our 
profession is held by our students, a most important consideration. 

A second R is responsibility; the recognition of the importance 
of individual responsibility in every act of life to the topmost level 
of his capacity. It makes no difference whether he be truck driver 
or professor of philosophy, that same underlying acceptance of 
responsibility lies at the root of the principles enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence. ‘The men who signed that document 
pledged to its support their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. Could anyone accept more responsibility than that? Can 
we do less? 


The third R is religions We need to be clearer about the 
ultimate meaning and purpose of life. It must be more than mere 
existence. It must be more than seeking economic security and 
comfort. I have no interest in the particular form that this religion 
takes, but I do maintain that without concern for the ultimate 
meaning and purpose of life, our educational efforts are bound to 
be prostituted to material gain. ‘This in itself would not be too 
bad if it were accompanied with recognition of man’s spiritual 
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being. But when all of the emphasis goes on economic security, 
I feel that we have missed the most important part of the problem 
of providing sound education in these changing times. 


If we can approach our problems realistically, if we can tackle 
them with responsibility, if we can bring to bear the spiritual force 
of genuine religion to guide us to our solution, I am firmly con- 
vinced that we can banish uncertainty and fear and can build surely 
and steadily the realization of opportunity for all and peace in the 
world. 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 

DELAWARE 

University of Delaware ..........  CIDEMOWEROLE <<io.siare odersisancreors John A. Perkins 

DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 

American University ........ (1928) | Washington ............ James J. Robbins, Acting 

Catholic University of America ..... 0 Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. McCormick 

Dunbarton College of the Holy 

GS ios ociociccawiencmms (1940) | Washington ............ Sister M. Mildred Dolores 

George Washington University ..... Washington ............ Cloyd Heck Marvin 

Georgetown University ....... (1922) | Washington ............ V. Rev. Hunter Guthrie, S.J. 

HIGWOTd URiVersnty occccccsicveccee Washington ............ Mordecai W. Johnson 

Miner Teachers College ...... (1944) | Washington ............ Eugene A. Clark 

TERIMIY CONES oe ccciccdcsevacncessre Washington ............ Sister Catherine Dorothea 

Washington Missionary College (1942) | Washington ............ William H. Shephard 

Wilson Teachers College ..... (1943) | Washington ............ Walter E. Hager 
MARYLAND 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland. | Baltimore ............. Sister Margaret Mary, S.S.N.D. | 

(1925) 

CROCE (CONERE ices csicisicwnnwcests ee rr Otto F. Kraushaar 

BNOG COMES oo 0 ao.s doers ences (1922) | Frederick .............. Andrew G. Truxal 

Johns Hopkins University ........... CC Detlev W. Bronk 

ee (2931) | Baltimore .......cccce0- Rev. Thomas J. Murray 

Morgan State College ........ (1925) | Baltimore .............. Martin D. Jenkins 

Mt. St. Agnes College ...... (1949) | Baltimore .............. Sister Mary Placide 

Mount St. Mary’s College ..... (1922) | Emmitsburg ........... V. Rev. John J. Sheridan 

St. Joseph’s College ......... (1927) | Emmitsburg ........... V. Rev. Francis J. Dodds, C.M. 

St. Mary’s Seminary and University.. | Baltimore .............. Rev. Lloyd P. McDonald, S.S. 

(1951) 

State Teachers College ...... (ISAT) | DGWION ninccs cs ciescvsess Earle T. Hawkins 

United States Naval Academy (1947) | Annapolis ............. Vice-Admiral Harry W. Hill 

University of Maryland ............ Colene Pak o.ccceccce Harry Clifton Byrd 

Washington College ......... 1925) | Chestertown ........... Daniel Z. Gibson 

Western Maryland College ...(1922) | Westminster ........... Lowell S. Ensor 

Woodstock College ........... (1944) | Woodstock ............. Rev. Joseph F. Murphy, S.J. 

NEW JERSEY 

College of St. Elizabeth ............ COUUONE. caocccntrenacee 

Drew University ........... C1932) PRARGOR. onc ccvccieesneie Fred G. Holloway 

Fairleigh Dickinson College ..(1951) | Rutherford ............ Peter Sammartino 

Georgian Court College ...... C1922) VEAREWOOR oc.66 mses esas Sister Marie Anna 

New Jersey College for Women ..... New Brunswick ........ Margaret T. Corwin 

State Teachers College ...... CPSS7) P IMGMEEIGIE o5i5 5 o:c-8c:e:eeieie E. DeAlton Partridge 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
State Teachers College ...... (0953) EBON: occ 0)6:5.sc0rs.0:0-000:0% Roscoe L. West 
Newark College of Engineering (1934) | Newark ............... Robert W. Van Houten 
Princeton University ............00. PRD ev recneensnins Harold Willis Dodds 
Rutgers University ..............46. New Brunswick ........ Lewis Webster Jones 
St. Peter’s College ........... (1935) | Jersey City ......00000 James J. Shanahan 
Seton Hall University ....... (1932) | South Orange ......... Rev. Msgr. John L. McNulty 
Stevens Institute of Technology (1927) | Hoboken .............. Jess H. Davis 
a ee ere (1936) | East Orange ........... Rev. Evald Benjamin Lawson 
NEW YORK 
Aid@eVpnt COMSBO 6560's xeiidsccnccrecintetiws Garden CHY ..eiesicccaecis Paul Dawson Eddy 
Alfred University os. cccciccscnsecce Ye) Ree eee M. Ellis Drake 
PE SEE Scahervevcereceseuened Annandale-on-Hudson James H. Case, Jr. 
Barnard Corlewe occ cccescsescven New York City ........ Millicent C. McIntosh 
Brooklyn College ............ (1933): | BYOOKIM: 2.0.0 s:sic6 sce ee Harry D. Gideonse 
I, SE is side crewing eigtes EE. haere cunnes Rev. Raymond Schouten, S.J. 
Clarkson College of Technology ....| Potsdam ............... William Van Note 
(1927) 
Colgate: University: occ iisisicecccsccure PARA GH oa scsirciausisicceeiers Everett N. Case 
College of the City of New York ....| New York City ........ Harry N. Wright 
College of Mt. St. Vincent ........... New York City ........ Sister Catharine Marie 
College of New Rochelle ............ New Rochelle .......... Mother M. Dorothea Dunkerley 
College of Saint Rose ........ (E928) TP AIBARG ons c:eisisisicicwisciee Sister Rose of Lima 
Columbia University .. 2.060000 New York City ........ Dwight D. Eisenhower 
CoGeer TIGR ocns csv eicsinewee (1946) | New York City ........ Edwin S. Burdell 
Cornell University .........0es00e80 MEER arsciais a ccne meee Deane Waldo Malott 
D’Youville College .......... (1928) | BUHAIO cssicsccssccsns Sister Margaret of the Sacred 
Heart 
Elmira COMORe csiieseesecneecaw cos IN ncisiotesicccreiere'evsesvi ove Lewis Eldred 
Fordham University ... 00.0000 New York City 0-00: Rev. Laurence J. McGinley 
Good Counsel College ........ (1930) | White Plains .......... Sister M. Dolores 
EUSIEOR: COMERC o.o:0-0:0.0's sceisiorecsieeieiere CRINGE, siecciceresiesinsesins Robert J. McEwen 
Hartwick College ............ (1949) MOMEGHEA. 0.00. oe cicieie sieicic Henry J. Arnold 
BROBArt CONGGE  io iiss 6 ois diecis soso seraes OREN cee esinavivcicn Alan Willard Brown 
Fietstra CONEZE ...0.cccc cece (1940) | Hempstead, L. I. ....... John Cranford Adams 
Houghton College ............ (1935) | Houghton ............. Stephen W. Paine 
Panter COUeBe: 56.5005 na nncsswoee New York City ......... Eleanor H. Grady, Acting President 
Heuka COueee occ ccwsveiceess (1927) | Keuka Park ........... Katherine Gillette Blyley 
Manhattan College 0.00.6 6cscceesas New York City ........ Brother Bonaventure Thomas, 
F.S.C. 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred| New York City ........ Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne 
BRRDD. o. cite events acini atsiieie (1926) 
Maryknoll Teachers College ..(1949) | Maryknoll ............. Mother Mary Joseph Rogers 
Marymount College .......... C2927) VT arrvtGWe  .ssccecesies Mother M. Theresa Dalton 
Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College ....| Buffalo ................ Sister M. Hubert 
(1951) 
Nazareth College ........... (1930) | Rochester .............. Mother M. Helene 
New York State College for Teachers | Albany ................ Evan R. Collins 
(1938) 
New York State College for Teachers | Buffalo ................ Harvey M. Rice 
(1948) 
New York Uiivergity ...:.0.0:0:s:6s:sccciere New York City ........ Henry Townley Heald 
Niagara University .......... (1922) | Niagara Falls ......... V. Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M. 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island | Staten Island .......... Mother St. John Nepomucen 
(1942) 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn ...| Brooklyn .............. Harry S. Rogers 
(1927) 
Praté Famttate cs cco:6iciesciccinses (1950) | Brooklyn .............. Charles Pratt 
Queens College .............. (1941) | Flushing ............... John J. Theobald 
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COLLEGE LOCATION 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (1927) | Troy ..............006- 
Russell Sage College ......... ES BOY siretavess Siercrscceavopnreerele 
St. Bonaventure University ...(1924) | St. Bonaventure ........ 
She JOUaS CUEVOLOIE oi 5icicinievisicicineae MGORINR  cccicccnsicewecc 
St. Joseph’s College for Women (1928) | Brooklyn .............. 
St. Lawrence University .......0.0000 CANON cxieeceecncisnes sae 
Sarah Lawrence College ...... (9937) PBsGweville 6. 200 cccess 
BONA CONCEE ccc ccicnssncsees (1943) | Loudonville .......0c00 
Skidmore College .......0000: (1925) | Saratoga Springs ...... 
State Teachers College ....... CE9FS) | COMING, case ccasesieses 
State Teachers College ....... (9950) | New Paltz cccscsacsienss 
State Teachers College ....... CEGAT) POMCGINE icscsicecciwseision 
State Teachers College ....... CESS! POONERO: eiecscoccsascwsieens 
Syracuse University .....cccseccoes SO OU G 5 cr oicisaigtsrecwreveipuers 
WHER WRIVETSKY cisisin sco cceisisinisices SeMeCNCCEAGY  occceis sess 
United States Merchant Marine ....| Kings Point, L. I. ..... 
GAGGING ohio cc sociwenens (1949) 
United States Military Academy ....| West Point ............ 
(1949) 
University of Buffalo ............... PD itwcpadrcaaxvias 
University of Rochester ............ WNGCNORCCE ais.60/6s:4: wisisiccoisis 
WEREAY CRORE onieicisinc vcmswcicwiecncine Poughkeepsie .......... 
Waster Conese cc ccieciecicccne (1936) | Staten Island .......... 
Webb Institute of Naval Architecture | Glen Cove, L. I. ...... 
(1950) 
Wels CONEBE diiciscsne cies nsnciswnasne UONOELE cceceisieleccerwaeisieverss 
Woalianm: Smith College 2 ..ccccccncsics COREE, osicecwecscses 
Yeshiva University .......... (1948) | New York City ........ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright Callewe .. <.:<<:ci0ec000 (1926) PRCREINE oiicsccicccctenes 
Aiesheny Comege «20166 .65 cccccwnens AOROCINE oo cicjscereieretineiois 
DeRVEr CONCRE a. cicinisie cevisaies (1946) | JenKimtown 2.22.08 0000 
Bryn Mawr College ......ccccesece Deyn TAAWE cccccesees 
Bucktiell University << scisice0eccs ce GWIEDUTE 6c sciciee ieee 
Carnegie Institute of Technology ...| Pittsburgh ............. 
Cedar Crest College ....0:6060: (1944) | Allentown .......e.e00- 
Chestnut Hill College ........ (1930) | Pisladelphia «200000000 
College Misericordia ......... CESSES) DAN AR crvicisercconiesisiesicie 
Prickinson (COuleme oc oiccisieie sieisne nes CNIS ssi csiersssiveetstesncte 
Drexel Institute of Technology (1927) | Philadelphia ........... 
Duquesne University ......... (4935) | PHSBOTER osc ccccccecee 
Elizabethtown College ....... (1948) | Elizabethtown .......... 
Franklin and Marshall College ..... EMMOANED «.sisreccsnso vedere 
Ganson College cccccicccveces CO Ie so scicceimneccuec.c:dislevasions 
Geneva Caete: 2. scicicinsiccieisic (1922) | Beaver Valle......:.:0:0:sicce 
Gettvsbute Conese 60cccccsceccteve GORVSDUEE oc ccesiesosicice 
Grove City College ......... C1922) Grave Cig bce csc-cie secre 
Haverford College ...oesccccsinsccecc FEAVEGEIOEE. iviccciccviccnes 
Immaculata College ......... (1928) | Tmmaculata ..66.0800 
Ce (1922) | Huntingdon: «....6< 0000 
Latavette CoOMe@e oc. vices vesnewscscs MEAD cick ac elereaiordiareieiaverste 
Rabatle CONES 6 cisidecccciees (1930) | Philadelphia ........... 
Lebanon Valley College ...... CRETE) 1 REE cccvccscvesevce 
elit WV Ersy oes se ne sscisacaiene ee 
Lincoln University .......2.. (1922) | Lincoln Univ. P. O. .... 
Lycoming College ............ (1950) | Williamsport ........... 
Marywood College .........-ccseees SeMMON  oividioseensnes 
Mercyhurst College .......... CESSES aos. s crecrsaies cmsisiersisie 








HEAD 








Livingston W. Houston 

Lewis A, Froman 

V. Rev. Juvenal Lalor, O.F.M. 

V. Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M. 

V. Rev. William T. Dillon, C.M. 

Eugene Garrett Bewkes 

Harold Taylor 

Rev. Mark Kennedy, O.F.M. 

Henry T. Moore 

Donnal V. Smith 

William J. Haggerty 

Royal F. Netzer 

Thomas R. Miller, Acting 

William Pearson Tolley 

Carter Davidson 

Rear Admiral Gordon McLintock, 
U.S.M.S. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick A. Irving 


Thomas R. McConnell 

C. W. de Kiewiet 

Sarah Gibson Blanding 

Walter Consuelo Langsam 

Rear Adm. Frederick E. Haeberle 


Louis Jefferson Long 
Alan Willard Brown 
Samuel Belkin 


Harry V. Masters 

Louis Tomlinson Benezet 
Rev. Raymon M. Kistler 
Katharine McBride 
Horace Hildreth 

John C. Warner 

Dale H. Moore 

Sister Maria Kostka 

Sister Annunciata Merrick, R.S.M. 
William Wilcox Edel 
James Creese 

Rev. V. F. Gallagher 

A. C. Baugher 

Theodore August Distler 
Rev. Joseph J. Wehrle 
Charles M. Lee 

Henry W. A. Hanson 
Wier C. Ketler 

Gilbert F. White 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vincent L. Burns 
Calvert N. Ellis 

Ralph Cooper Hutchinson 
Brother G. Paul, F.S.C. 
Frederic K. Miller 

Martin D. Whitaker 
Horace Mann Bond 

Rev. John W. Long 

Sister M. Eugenia 

Mother M. DeSales Preston 











COLLEGE 





Moravian College (Men) .... (1922) 


Mount Mercy College ....... (1935) 
Muhlenberg College ................ 
Pennsylvania College for Women ... 

(1924) 
Pennsylvania State College ......... 
Rosemont College ............ (1930) 
St. Francis College .......... (1939) 
St. Joseph’s College ......... (1922) 
Se. Vincent COUCte 2. csccccesackvse 
Setom VET Comeee o.6ccis ick ss scan 
State Teachers College ...... (1950) 
State Teachers College ...... (1951) 
State Teachers College ...... (1951) 
State Teachers College ...... (1948) 
State Teachers College ...... (1950) 
State Teachers College ...... (1949) 
State Teachers College ...... (1941) 
State Teachers College ...... (1944) 
State Teachers College ...... (1949) 
State Teachers College ...... (1942) 
State Teachers College ...... (1950) 
State Teachers College ...... (1939) 
State Teachers College ...... (1943) 
State Teachers College ...... (1946) 
Susquehanna University ...... (1930) 
Swarthmore Colleze .....00cscecess 
Temple WRIVETSHY 6oicic ccc sccomasins 
Wile CON CRE ob.5:scicnie sind accie (1922) 
University of Pennsylvania ......... 
University of Pittsburgh ............ 
University of Scranton ....... (1927) 
WTSINUS CONGIO 6.c:c sisiee cs:c-e:esveiaieioree 
Villa Maria College ......... (1933) 
Villanova COMCRE ccc cicieciiciecicisiesivies 
Washington & Jefferson College..... 
Waynesburg College ......... (1950) 
Westminster College ............0.. 
WHECS CGEDE o.0 cic cecessieces (1949) 
Wrusen CONES. osiccwdscvcse (1922) 


College of the Sacred Heart... (1950) 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico .. 
(1944) 


University of Puerto Rico .... (1946) 
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LOCATION HEAD 

Bethlehem ............. Rev. Raymond S. Haupert 

ie Sister M. Francella McConnell 

PUCMGWA cscs ccecacces 

PHEBSDUTER o50-o.0:0 0c c:0s00e Paul R. Anderson 

State College .......... Milton S. Eisenhower 

ROGEINOME 6.5.0: 0 0:01 siecscere« Mother Mary Boniface 

WERE tia a ersreveiereeni Rev. Adrian J. M. Veigle, T.O.R. 

PHIAGCIDAIA oo. 5 ccs vies V. Rev. Edward G. Jacklin, S.J. 

BO oaeviraiuieielsieversateres R. Rev. Denis O. Strittmatter, 

O.S.B. 

Greenburg ....00000008 Rev. William G. Ryan 

BiGOMSEDUTE ..26.0.0ss0se Harvey G. Andruss 

CONIGCME. ieswseasccdic Robert M. Steele 

CHETNCY eo eisieseweacoes James Henry Duckrey 

CARBON sere wsiaiarncipinaaie sere Paul G. Chandler 

East Stroudsburg ....... Joseph F. Noonan 

EGINUOTO oo. oceicececivnwee L. H. Van Houten 

en Willis E. Pratt 

PRUCZIOUIR, «5. sic nsec esiersieiss Q. A. W. Rohrbach 

Beck PLAVER: «666 sinsec0 Richard T. Parsons 

Mansfield: .....00000000000 James G. Morgan 

Millersville ......00.005 D. L. Biemesderfer 

Shippensburg ........... Harry L. Kriner 

Slippery Rock .......... Dale W. Houk 

West Chester .......... Charles S. Swope 

SEMMNEBTOVE 6.ccccicsenes G. Morris Smith 

SWaATtNMOTE «2.060005 John W. Nason 

PRUAGEIPNIA 6 66.60000000 Robert L. Johnson 

GYECHVING cicscceccccee William F. Zimmerman 

Philadelphia ......006:s00% Harold E. Stassen 

PUCRUNDER 4 .6.0:s.0:09.sarsieie's R. H. Fitzgerald 

BECMOOD 6 pobre o/c: 1010-5 Rev. J. Eugene Gallery, S. J. 

Collegeville ............ Norman E. McClure 

BEEIOS arcisiarare-e:sie sianaiers boa Sie Mother Aurelia 

WEIAROVE: .6:sc0 sisi vis-s0 ese Rev. Francis X. N. McGuire 

Washington .....6.6600% Boyd C. Patterson 

Wayeesmere .....0s.00. Paul R. Stewart 

New Wilmington ...... Will W. Orr 

Wilkes-Barre .......... Eugene S. Farley 

Chambersburg ......... Paul Swain Havens 


PUERTO RICO 


Santurce 
San German 


eee eee ee ees 


Rio Piedras 


re 





Mother Consuelo Herrera, R.S.C.J. 
Edward G. Seel 


Jaime Benitez 
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LIST OF ACCREDITED JUNIOR COLLEGES 
COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
Bennett Junior College ....... (1938) | Millbrook, N. Y. ....... Miss Courtney Carroll 
Briarcliff Junior College ..... (1944) | Briarcliff Manor, N. Y... | Mrs. Ordway Tead 
Canal Zone Junior College ... (1941) | Balboa, C. Z. .......... Roger C. Hackett 
Centenary Junior College ..... (1932) | Hackettstown, N. J. .... | Edward W. Seay 
Concordia Collegiate Institute (1941) | Bronxville, N. Y. ....... Albert E. Meyer 
Finch Junior College ......... (1940) | New York City ........ Roland R. De Marco 
Georgetown Visitation Junior College | Washington, D. C. ..... Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 
(1933) 
Hershey Junior College ...... (1943) | Hershey, (Pa. ....<50.00. V. H. Fenstermacher 
Immaculata Junior College ...(1937) | Washington, D. C. ..... Sister Marie Angele, S. P. 
Jersey City Junior College ...(1949) | Jersey City, N. J. ...... Frank J. McMackin 


Keystone Junior College ...... (1936) 
Montgomery Junior College ... (1950) 
Mount Aloysius Junior College (1943) 


Packer Collegiate Institute ... (1932) 
Se. Charlies College ...6.0.06+ (1939) 
Wesley Junior College ....... (1950) 





Bae Frame, Pa. oc ccccccc 
Takoma Park, Md. ..... 
restee, Fa. sc cs sciswsies 
Brookiyn, N. Vo. ccc:seise 
Catonsville, Md. ....... 
DOVEL, Bl. cecccsnveses 





Blake Tewksbury 

Hugh G. Price 

Sister Mary Anne, R.S.M. 
Paul David Shafer 

Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S. 
J. Paul Slaybaugh 





LIST OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


January 1, 1952 


(The date of first accreditation follows the name of the school. The city following the name of the school 
is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 


Schools are accredited according to the procedures of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 
Information concerning evaluation may be secured from the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. or The Commission on Secondary Schools, 3627 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

















SCHOOL LOCATION | HEAD 
DELAWARE 
Alexis I. duPont Junior-Senior High | Wilmington 67 ......... Thomas W. Howie, Ed.D. 
GONOOE sawsiccnccitesies aie (1939) | (Kennett Pike) 
Archmere Academy (Boys) ..(1941) | Claymont .............. Rev. Justin E. Diny, O.Praem. 
Caesar Rodney Junior-Senior High PE sixvnavereuwcwee William B. Simpson 
GEMM oops ccsisiecarcraresmecueveiers (1934) 
Claymont Junior-Senior High School. | Claymont .............. Harvey E. Stahl 
(1930) 
Delaware State College Senior High | Dover ................. Richard C. Walker 
GOED ecaconwase-seormeeeis (1931) 
Delmar Junior-Senior High School..| Delmar ............... David M. Green 
(1950) 
Dover Junior-Senior High School... | Dover ................. Morrell L. Vehslage 
(1930) 
Friends Sehiool) ..03.6<:.s:0s:s:000,< (1928) | Wilmington 284 ....... Wilmot R. Jones 
(Alapocas Drive) 
Georgetown Junior-Senior High Georgetown ........... James B. Owen 
SOUGE  crclcteverersincciever aioe (1934) 
Harrington Junior-Senior High School | Harrington ............ Jacob C. Messner 
(1932) 
Henry C. Conrad High School. (1947) | Wilmington 177 ....... Clarence Wallace Cummings 
(Woodcrest) 
Laurel Junior-Senior High School ...| Laurel ....:........... Chester T. Dickerson 
(1936) 
Lewes Junior-Senior High School ...|Lewes ................. H. Geiger Omwake 
(1932) 
Middletown Junior-Senior High Middletown ........... Ellis K. Lecrone 
BEHOON coviascccuin esi eer (1937) 
Milford Junior-Senior High School ..| Milford ............... Ramon C. Cobbs 
(1936) 
Mount Pleasant Junior-Senior High Wilmington 280 ........ E. Raymond Schwinger 
ET eer Trt eTT (1951) . 
New Castle—William Penn High ree Charles E. Smith 
CHORE os cswvccecsseisescv cianstoraccies (1934) : 
Newark Junior-Senior High School .. | Newark .............-. Frederick B. Kutz 
(1928) 
Saint Andrew’s School (Boys) .(1936) | Middletown ........... Rev. Walden Pell, 2d 
Salesianum School for Boys ... (1944) | Wilmington 43 ......... Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S. 
(801 West St.) ; 
Sanford Preparatory School ...(1938) | Hockessin ............. Mrs. Ellen Q. Sawin 
Seaford High School ......... (9940) | SEAGOEE ac ciesinieciccccesieivs Milman E. Prettyman 
Smyrna—John Bassett Moore Junior-| Smyrna ............... George W. Wright 
Senior High School ..... (1928) 
Tower Hill School ........... (1928) | Wilmington 47 ......... Rev. W. Brooke Stabler 
(2813 W. 17th St.) 
Ursuline Academy (Girls) ...(1928) | Wilmington 19 ......... Mother Margaret Mary, 0O.S.U. 
(1106 Pennsylvania Ave.) 
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Delaware—District of Columbia 








SCHOOL 





Wilmington Public High Schools: 
Howard Junior-Senior High School 


(1930) 
Pierre S. duPont Junior-Senior High 
OE hor ch axa! orm rd were (1936) 


Wilmington High School .... (1928) 


Academy of the Holy Cross (Girls) .. 
(1930) 
Academy of Notre Dame (Girls) ... 
(1931) 


Academy of the Sacred Heart (Girls) 
(1932) 

Georgetown Visitation Convent School 
A aancen eis (1930) 
Gonzaga College High School (Boys) 
(1933) 

Holton-Arms School (Girls) .. (1928) 


Holy Trinity High School (Girls) ... 
(1933) 
Immaculata Seminary (Girls) . (1928) 


Maret School (Girls) (1930-33; 1942) 


Mount Vernon Seminary (Girls) . 
(1928) 
National Cathedral School (Girls) .. 

(1932) 


Saint Albans, The National Cathedral 
School for Boys ......... (1928) 


Saint Anthony High School ... (1938) 


Saint Cecilia’s Academy (Girls) ... 
(1934) 
Saint John’s College High School 
EEE -sncaineeetesnnees (1929) 
Saint Paul’s Academy ........ (1934) 


Sidwell Friends School, The ..(1928) 


Washington Public High Schools: 
Anacostia Senior High School (1939) 





LOCATION 


HEAD 





Wilmington 48 ......... 

(13th & Poplar Sts.) 

Wilmington 276 ........ 

(34th & Van Buren Sts.) 

Wilmington 16 ......... 

(Delaware Ave. & 
Monroe St.) 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington 8 ......... 
(2935 Upton St., N. W.) 
Washington 2 ........0.0+ 
(N. Capitol & K Sts., 

N. E.) 

Washington 10 ........ 
(1621 Park Rd., N. W.) 
Washington 7 o.esasees 
(1500 35th St., N. W.) 
Washington 1 ......... 
(27 Eye St. N. W.) 
Washington 8 ......... 
(2125 S St., N. W.) 
Washington 7 ......... 
(36th & O Sts., N. W.) 
Washington 16 
(4344 Wisconsin Ave., 

N. W.) 

Washington 8 ......... 
(2118 Kalorama Rd., 

N. W.) 

Washington 7 ......... 
(2100 Foxhall Rd.,N.W.) 
Washington 16 ........ 
(Wisconsin Ave. & 

Woodley Rd., N. W.) 
Washington 16 ........ 
(Massachusetts & Wis- 

consin Aves., N. W.) 
Washington 17 
(12th & Lawrence Sts., 

N. E.) 

Washington 3 ......... 
(601 E. Capitol St.) 
Washington 5 ......... 
(1225 Vermont Ave., 

N. W. 
Washington 9 
(1421 Vee St., N. 
Washington 16 ......... 
(3901 Wisconsin Ave., 

N. W.) 


ee eee eeee 


Washington 20 ......... 
(16th & R Sts., S. E.) 


George A. Johnson 
Samuel P. Maroney 


Clarence A. Fulmer 


Sister M. Fernando, C.S.C. 


Sister Gertrude Saint Edward, 
S.N.D.deN. 


Sister Mary Emily, O.P. 

Sister Mary Leonard Whipple, 
Vis.B.V.M. 

Rey. John B. Lanahan, S.J. 

Miss Sallie E. Lurton 

Sister Mary Roberta, R.S.M. 


Sister Margaret Agnes, S.D.P. 


Mrs. Margaret Goodwin Williams 


Mrs. Olwen Lloyd 


Miss Katharine Lee 


Rev. Charles Samuel Martin 


Sister Cornelia, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Rose Viterbo, C.S.C. 
Brother Edmund Clement, F.S.C. 


Sister M. Margaret Charles, C.S.C. 


Robert S. Lyle 


Mrs. Opal H. Corkery 

















District of Columbia—Maryland 87 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Armstrong Technical High School . | Washington 1 ......... Francis A. Gregory 
(1929) | (O St. bet. 1st & 3rd, 
N. W.) 
Calvin Coolidge Senior High School | Washington 11 ......... Cedric Reynolds 
; (1943) | (Sth & Tuckerman Sts., 
N. W.) 
Capitol Page School (Boys) (1950) | Washington 25 ......... Miss Ruth McRea 
(Library of Congress) 
Francis L. Cardoza Senior High Washington 9 ......... Robert N. Mattingly 
BENGE. Se cicscrne sarees (1932) | (13th & Clifton Sts., 
N. W.) 
Paul Laurence Dunbar Senior High | Washington 1 ......... Charles S. Lofton 
BONGO aisccsicieerevesnah aoe (1929) | (1st & N Sts., N. W.) 
Theodore Roosevelt Senior High Washington 11 ........ Mrs. Elva C. Wells 
BOROOE < Give.ccwrswesectees (1929) | (4301 13th at Upshur St., 
N. W.) 
Washington Eastern Senior High Washington 3 .......... John Paul Collins 
SEHOSE cow es aisle ccurnaours (1929) | (17th & E. Capitol Sts.) 
Washington Western Senior High Washington 7 ......... Nathaniel A. Danowsky 
on ne oer (1929) | (35th & R Sts., N. W.) 
William McKinley Senior High Washinton 2 oiscscccsie Charles E. Bish, Ed.D. 
SGHOO! cscs cisiesccnsiewisiorers (1929) | (2d & T Sts., N. E.) 
Woodrow Wilson Senior High Washington 16 ........ John Frederick Brougher, Ed.D. 
GOMOOE Siccs cc cccmsiomarcains (1937) | (Nebraska Ave. & Chesa- 


Woodward School for Boys ... (1928) 


Aberdeen Junior-Senior High School 
(1952) 
Academy of the Holy Names (Girls) 
(1943) 
Annapolis High School ...... (1940) 
Baltimore Friends School ..... (1928) 


Baltimore Public High Schools: 


Baltimore City College (Boys) ... 
(1928-34; 1942) 
Baltimore Eastern Senior High 
School (Girls) ........ (1928) 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
ROWE) <onsiccwssanvewer (1928) 
Baltimore Southern Junior-Senior 
Fligh School ... 20000 (1925) 


Baltimore Western High School 
(Girls) ..... (1928-33; 1935) 
Forest Park High School ......... 


(1928-32; 1936) 


Frederick Douglass High School ... 
(1928) 





peake St., N. W.) 
Washington 6 .......... 
(1736 G St., N. W.) 


MARYLAND 
Aberdeen 


Stlver Sprin® ....000.00% 
ABOU: siciecis:ciea:0's0e 
Baltimore 10 ........... 
(5114 N. Charles St.) 


Baltimore 18 .......... 
(33rd St. & the Alameda) 
Baltimore 18 ........... 
(33rd St. & Loch Raven 
Rd.) 
Balenere Bn cccccccces 
(200 E. North Ave. at 
Calvert St.) 
Baltimore 30 ........... 
(Warren Ave. & William 
St.) 
Baltimore 17 
(Pulaski St. & Gwynns 
Falls Parkway) 
Baltimore 7 
(Chatham Rd. & Eldorado 
Ave.) 
Baltimore 17 ........... 
(Calhoun & Baker Sts.) 


eee ewer eee 


eee eee er eee 


Walter R. Lewis 


George H. Corddry, Jr. 
Sister Mary Isabella, S.H.M. 


Ernest H. Herklotz 
Bliss Forbush 


Chester H. Katenkamp, Ed.D. 


Miss A. Marguerite Zouck 


Wilmer A. Dehuff 


John H. Schwatka 


Miss Mildred M. Coughlin 


Wendell E. Dunn 


Ralph W. Reckling 























88 Maryland 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Patterson Park High School (1940) | Baltimore 24 .......... G. Gordon Woelper 


Paul Laurence Dunbar Junior-Senior 
Bren Scheel ...6.<cesees (1951) 


Bel Air Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1938) 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase Senior High 
SOMBOE | o6ttcevincovauennes (1931) 
Brunswick Junior-Senior High School 


(1928) 

Calvert Hall High School (Boys) .... 
(1928) 

Cambridge High School ..... (1951) 
Catonsville High School ..... (1929) 


Cumberland Public High Schools: 
Allegany Junior-Senior High School 


(1928) 

Fort Hill Junior-Senior High School 
(1931) 

Dundalk Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1952) 

Elkton Junior-Senior High School... 
(1950) 

Frederick High School ....... (1928) 


Gaithersburg Junior-Senior High 


BENOGE ooo occ cwnmccises (1932) 
Georgetown Preparatory School 
ee ae ae (1928) 


Gilman Country School for Boys ... 


(1936) 
Glen Burnie Senior High School .... 
(1936) 
Hagerstown Senior High School .... 
(1928) 
Hannah More Academy (Girls) ... 
(1931) 
Institute of Notre Dame (Girls).... 
(1952) 
Kenwood High School ....... (1952) 
Landon School for Boys ...... (1936) 


Loyola High School (Boys) ... (1933) 
McDonogh School (Boys) .... (1928) 
Montgomery Blair Senior High School 


(1932) 
Mount Saint Agnes School (Girls) .. 
(1928) 

Mount Saint Joseph High School 
CHOI aiccsns ek vesaes (1933) 
Notre Dame of Maryland Preparatory 
School (Girls) .......... (1928) 
Oldfield School (Girls) ...... (1942) 





(Pratt & Lombard Sts.) 

Baltimore 5 os. vesc0es0 

(Caroline & McElderry 
Sts.) 

NORRIE, esis ste ticrsiaier ost cates 

(E. Gordon & Franklin 
Sts.) 

Bethesda 14 


BSUGSWICK 6.006006 oeci.cs 
AOGTe Bae ieics cae iecosne 
(320 Cathedral St. at 
Mulberry) 
Cambridge 
BANBNOLE 28. osiécsosicces 
(100 Block Bloomsbury 
Ave., Catonsville) 


Cumberland  .......0.00s:00. 
(616 Sedgwick St.) 
Cumberland 


Dundalk 22 


Elkton 


Frederick 


eee weer reer ene 


Gaithersburg 
Garrett Park 


Baltimore 10) ..0.5666000% 
(5407 Roland Ave.) 
Glen Burnie 


ee 


Hagerstown 


Reisterstown ..... <0 260% 
MIMMMBOLE 8 cc ccccewace 
(901 Aisquith St.) 

IRGSDEOUES oe oie:sc:c:e sisisines 
Bethesda 14 
Towson 4 
ree. 
Silver Spring 
(Wayne Ave. & Dale 

Drive) 

Baltimore 9 


Ce ee 


eee eee eeee 


Baltimore 29 
(4403 Frederick Ave.) 
Baltimore 10 
(4701 N. Charles St.) 
Glencoe 





Mrs. Vivian Cook 


Willard L. Hawkins 


William G. Pyles 
Herman A. Hauver 
Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C. 


James G. Busick 
Taylor F. Johnston 


Ralph R. Webster 
Victor D. Heisey 
Homer O. Elseroad 
Ralph H. Beachley 
Harry O. Smith 


George L. Osterwise, Ed.D. 
Rev. William F. Maloney, S.J. 


Henry H. Callard 

Charles W. Whayland 

James Earl Solt 

Victor R. Cain 

Sister Mary Gerard 

Willis H. White 

Paul L. Banfield 

Rev. Michel Blee 

Louis E. Lamborn 

Daryl W. Shaw 

Sister Mary Christopher, R.S.M. 
Brother Placidus Evans, C.F.X. 
Sister Mary Virginia, S.$.N.D. 


Duncan McCulloch, Jr. 











Maryland—New Jersey 





SCHOOL 





Park School of Baltimore, The (1928) 


Richard Montgomery Junior-Senior 


Hick Schogl .......00c000% (1932) 
Roland Park Country School for Girls 
(1928) 

Saint James School for Boys .. (1930) 


Saint Mary’s Female Seminary (High 
School Dept.) ....5.00s0 (1931) 


Saint Paul’s Parish School for Boys .. 
(1947) 
Seton High School for Girls .. (1931) 
Sherwood Junior-Senior High School. 
(1932) 
Takoma Academy ........... (1935) 
Towson High School ........ (1942) 
Trinity Preparatory School (Girls).. 
(1949) 
Trinity Preparatory School (Girls).. 
(1941) 
West Nottingham Academy for Boys.. 
(1932) 
Wicomico High School ....... (1932) 


Academy of the Holy Angels (Girls) 
(1933) 

Academy of Saint Elizabeth (Girls) .. 
(1928-44; 1946) 


Admiral Farragut Academy (Boys).. 
(1937) 
Asbury Park High School ....(1928) 


Atlantic City Friends School .. (1948) 


Atlantic City High School .... (1939) 
Atlantic Highlands High School (1928) 
Audubon Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1931) 

Bayonne—Danie! P. Sweeney High 
COMME <a Go accweeene (1928) 
Beard School for Girls, The .. (1928) 


Belleville High School ....... (1934) 
Belvidere High School ....... (1948) 
Bergenfield Junior-Senior High School 
(1945) 
Bernards High School ....... (1928) 
Blair Academy for Boys ..... (1928) 
Bloomfield Senior High School (1928) 
Bogota High School ......... (1928) 
Boonton High School ........ (1928) 
Bordentown—William McFarland 
Senior High School ............ 


(1929-33; 1935) 


LOCATION 





Baltimore 15 ........... 
(2901 Liberty Heights 
Ave.) 
ROCEVINE .occccccccscas 
Baltimore 10 ........... 
(817 W. University 
Parkway) 
a Oa rere 
Saint Mary’s City ...... 
BSIIMOTO Do isc ccic coins 
(2101 W. Rogers Ave.) 
Baleimore. 18 ...<60s000% 
(2800 N. Charles St.) 
Sandy Spring .......... 
Takoma Park 12 
Baltimore 4 
(Cedar Ave.) 
Brooklandville 


Ilchester 


ey 


Colora 


ee ee ey 


Salisbury 
NEW JERSEY 
Fort Lee 1 


Convent Station 


Pie Beach ....0%255005% 
Asbury Park 
Atlantic City 
(1216 Pacific Ave.) 
Atlantic City 
Atlantic Highlands 
Audubon 


eeeeeeeeeee 


eer eeeeee 
eee eeweeee 


I ORONINE 6:5 5es0. kas ewicinsnns 
Orange 
(560 Berkeley Ave.) 
Belleville 9 
Belvidere 

Bergenfield 


ee 
SCHPKOCES OOH OOOO 


ee 


Bernardsville 
Blairstown 
Bloomfield 
Bogota 
Boonton 


oe ee een nee 
coer re ore eee 
ee ee) 
‘TRUER Cee ee 
'TORLeTt ieee ese 


Bordentown 


ee ere eer ene 











HEAD 


Hans Froelicher, Jr. 


Joseph J. Tarallo 
Miss Anne Healy 


Vernon Brown Kellett, Ph.D. 


Miss May Russell 
S. Atherton Middleton 


Sister Mary Geraldine, S.C. 


Charles B. Remaley 


John P. Laurence 
W. Horace Wheeler 


Sister Rosalia, S.N.D. deN. 


Sister Elizabeth Carmelita, S.N.D. 


deN. 
Richard W. Holstein 


William B. Jones 


Sister M. Frances Therese, Ph.D., 


S.S.N.D. 
Sister Helen Cecilia, S.C. 


Raven O. Dodge 


John L. Ballou 
Mrs. Kathryn R. Morgan 


Charles R. Hollenbach 
Bradley A. VanBrunt 
Miss Grace N. Kramer 


Walter F. Robinson, Ph.D. 
Miss Edith M. Sutherland 


Hugh D. Kittle 
William L. Lowther 
Paul L. Hoffmeister 


W. Ross Andre 

Ira A. Flinner, Ed.D. 
Harry M. Rice, Pd.D. 
Robert Pollison 
Leslie A. E. Booth 


George M. Dare 








New Jersey 














SCHOOL LOCATION 

Bordentown Military Institute (Boys) | Bordentown ........... 
(1928) 

Bound Brook High School ....(1928) | Bound Brook .......... 

Bridgeton High School ........ (1931) | Bridgeton .............. 

Burlington High School ............ OP RGIOD 666isc:0:6:e's 00% 
(1928-44; 1948) 

Butler High School .......... CRUG) TERE nce secccsseccous 

Caldwell—Grover Cleveland High Caldwell .............. 
| RE rears (1928) 

Camden Catholic High School. (1934) | Camden 3 ..........-.- 


Camden Public High Schools: 
Camden Senior High School (1928) 


Woodrow Wilson Senior High 


EE. i nebsceswen news (1947) 
Cape May High School ............ 
(1928-32; 1938) 

Carteret High School ......... (1929) 
Carteret School for Boys ..... (1928) 
Chatham High School ....... (1939) 
Clayton High School ......... (1951) 
Cliffside Park Senior High School ... 
(1930) 

Clifton High School ......... (1928) 
Closter Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1932) 

Collingswood Senior High School ... 
(1928) 


Columbia Senior High School of South 
Orange and Maplewood .. (1928) 
Cranford Junior-Senior High School. 


(1928) 

Dover High School ......... (1928) 
Dumont High School ........ (1939) 
Dunellen Junior-Senior High School. . 
(1938) 

Dwight Merrow Senior High School. 
(1928) 


East Orange Public High Schools: 
Clifford J. Scott High School (1940) 


East Orange High School ... (1928) 
East Rutherford High School. . (1938) 


Elizabeth Public High Schools: 
Battin Senior High School (Girls).. 


(1928) 
Thomas Jefferson Senior High 

School (Boys) ......... (1931) 

Englewood School for Boys ........ 


(1934-37; 1940) 
FairLawn Junior-Senior High School. 
(1946) 


(Miss) Fine’s School for Girls 
(1940-41; 1946) 





(5 N. 7th St.) 


OES  iieig sietossareretexers 
(Park & Baird Blvds.) 
Cami 8. a scssissacceaescs 
(3100 Federal St.) 

ADS NAW -sisisieicie.csicieicns 
NCO 60 os eres 'mrasateieres 
Wrest Orange 2.0055: 
(700 Prospect Ave.) 
Chatham 
OER icstots orcs cvoitnaisrorerenets 
Cliffside Park 


Ce 


ee ee ee a 


Clifton 
Closter 


eee ere eee eee eee 
re 


Collingswood 


eee ewer eee 


Maplewood 


Cranford 


er ee ey 


eee seer e reer eeee 


Dumont 
Dunellen 


Englewood 


East Orange 
(129 Renshaw Ave.) 
Bast OFange os.ccic.ccvcss 
(34 N. Walnut St.) 
East Rutherford 


es 


Elizabeth 2 
(South & S. Broad Sts.) 
Elizabeth 4 
(East Scott Place) 
Englewood 


ARO AON. .0 0:6 doses civarerers 


Princeton 


Pe ee 





HEAD 





Harold Morrison Smith 
G. Harvey Nicholls 
Harry C. Smalley 
Robert H. Ax 


Eugene H. Van Vliet 
Vincent P. Thompson 


Sister Mary, S.M. 


Carleton R. Hopkins 
Walter O. Ettinger 
Paul S. Ensminger 


Herman E. Horn 
Roy S. Claycomb 


Everett V. Jeter, Ph.D. 
Granville S. Thomas 
William F. Steiner 


George N. Anderson 
Christian Francis Sailer 


Percy S. Eichelberger 
Harry B. Sheeley 

G. Frank Zimmerman 
Louis Cronholm 
Alfred W. Heath 
Wilbur F. Bolen 


George W. Paulsen 


Lemuel R. Johnston, Ph.D. 
Lewis B. Knight 


George L. Dierwechter 


Miss Helen G. Paulmenn 
Raymond S. Clarke 
Marshall L. Umpleby 
Charles W. Mintzer 
Miss Shirley Davis 








New Jersey 


91 











SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Flemington High School ..... (1928) | Flemington ............ Howard S. Apgar 
Florence Township High School....| Florence ............... Miss Marcella L. Duffy 
(1945) 
Fort Lee Junior-Senior High School .. | Fort Lee .............. Lewis F. Cole 
(1931) 
Franklin Junior-Senior High School .. | Franklin ............... Donald K. Bonney 
(1944) 
Freehold High School ........ (1928) | Precheld ....cccsccsoe Mrs. Lillian Lauler Wilbur 
Frenchtown High School ..... (1952) | Frenchtown ............ Bertram M. Light 
Garfield High School (1928-41; 1947) | Garfield ............... A. Austin Travers 
Glassboro High School ....... (1931) | Glassboro ............. Mrs. Beatrice C. Johnson 
Glen Ridge Junior-Senior High School | Glen Ridge ............ Alfred C. Ramsay 
(1928) 
Gloucester City Junior-Senior High Gloucester City ........ Wendell Sooy 
ON ne (1928-33; 1936) 
Hackensack Senior High School (1928) | Hackensack ............ Boutelle E. Lowe, Ph.D. 
Hackettstown High School ....(1930) | Hackettstown .......... Leigh M. Lott, Ph.D. 
Haddonfield Memorial High School .. | Haddonfield ............ Thomas H. Skirm 


(1930) 
Haddon Heights High School . . (1928) 
Hamilton Township High School .... 


(1943) 
Hammonton High School ..... (1928) 
Harrison High School ........ (1928) 
Hartridge School (Girls) .... (1933) 
Hasbrouck Heights High School (1929) 
Hawthorne High School ..... (1936) 
Highland Park High School .. (1940) 
Hightstown High School ...... (1928) 
Hillside High School ......... (1930) 


Hoboken—A. J. Demarest Senior High 
ONOOE, oicienw sniccromwsreewaielt (1928) 


Hopewell Township Central High 


UNE Jaiacoevaiscstesecarsieistere sore (1950) 
Irvington High School ....... (1928) 
Jamesburg High School ...... (1942) 


Jersey City Public High Schools: 


Henry Snyder High School .. (1940) 
James J. Ferris High School (1940) 
Lincoln High School ....... (1928) 
William L. Dickinson High School . 
(1928) 

Kearny High School .......... (1928) 


Kimberley School for Girls, The .... 
(1928-34; 1947) 
Lacordaire School (Girls) ... (1951) 


Lakewood High School ....... (1928) 





Haddon Heights 
“Prenton IO .....ssceeccs 
(Park & S. Clinton Aves.) 
Hammonton 
Harrison 


Le 


Hasbrouck Heights 
FXAWEROTHE occ ccessesae 
Highland Park 
Hightstown 
(co a ra 
(1085 Liberty Ave.) 

SS eee 
(4th, Garden and 

Bloomfield Sts.) 
Pennington 


ee eeeerneeee 


Newark U2 occ sissiesieins 

(1253 W. Clinton Ave., 
Irvington) 

Jamesburg 


Jersey City 5 
(239 Bergen Ave.) 
Jersey City 2 
(123 Coles St.) 
Jersey City 4 ........... 
(60 Crescent Ave.) 
Jersey City 6 
(Newark & Palisade 
Aves.) 
PROBE bisisisieceisieisnisecis 
(336 Devon St.) 
eo: | 
(201 Valley Rd.) 
Upper Montclair ....... 
(155 Lorraine Ave.) 
Lakewood 


eee eee eeee 


ereereeeeee 





Leonard B. Irwin, Ph.D. 
Harvey A. Hesser 


Paul S. Gillespie 
T. Gerard Manning 
oe Harriet Sleeper 


Miss Barbara G. Hitchings 


Mary E. S. Mohair, D.Ed. 
George J. Geier 
Crawford V. Lance 

J. Harvey Shue 

Ruhl L. Custer 


Arthur E. Stover 


Royal H. Hintze 
Lloyd E. Taylor 


Clifford W. Parliment 


Emmett J. Campbell 
Maxim F. Losi, Ed.D. 
John O’Regan 

James J. Connolly, Ph.D. 


George G. Mankey 
Miss Ethel M. Spurr 
Sister M. Perpetua, O.P. 
Walter L. Haley 




















92 New Jersey 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Lawrenceville School (Boys) ..(1928) | Lawrenceville ......... Allan Vanderhoef Heely 
Leonia High School .......... GUND EME o0c4cascscveeewns Carl W. Suter 
Linden High School ......... CPP ROD as cacicvaneeeans Miss Lida M. Ebbert 
Little Falls—Passaic Valley High Bittle Falle ...0ccss0c0s Edward T. Schneider, Ed.D. 
OR ile oe Hales eterna Goa’ (1947) 
Lodi High School ........... | Perec Frank Gaciofano 
Long Branch Senior High School ....| Long Branch .......... R. Preston Shoemaker, Jr. 
(1928) 
Lower Camden County Regional High | Box 27, Clementon ..... Frank N. Donahue 
OUOGE  wecccceic cine Hileciro (1947) 
Lyndhurst High School ....... (1930) | Lyndhurst ............. Eli A. Kane 
Madison High School ........ (1928) | Madison ..........-+- Ward A. Shoemaker 
Manasquan High School ...... (1935) | Manasquan .........-.. Marion C. Woolson, Ed.D. 
Matawan High School ...... (1951) | Matawan .............. John E. Bennett 
Merchantville High School ... (1932) | Merchantville .......... William R. Flinn 
Metuchen High School ....... (1928) | Metuchen ........-0008- William E. Bragner 


Middle Township High School (1928) 

Middletown Township High School.. 

(1936) 

Millburn Junior-Senior High School.. 

(1928) 

Millville Memorial High School .... 

(1928-35; 1943) 

Montclair—College High School of the 
State Teachers College at 

Montclair 

Montclair Academy for Boys .. (1928) 

Montclair Senior High School. (1928) 


Moorestown Friends’ School .. (1928) 
Moorestown High School ..... (1928) 
Morristown High School ..... (1952) 
Morristown School (Boys) ...(1933) 


Mount Holly—Rancocas Valley 
Regional High School .......... 
(1928-35; 1938) 

Mount Saint Dominic Academy 
COL) aS Aegean ied bated (1934) 
Mount Saint Mary’s Academy (Girls) 
(1937) 

Mountain Lakes Junior-Senior High 

GAN Ni ercracisc yuear noe uese (1940) 
Neptune Township High School (1928) 
New Brunswick Senior High School.. 
(1928) 
Newark Academy (Boys) .... (1928) 


Newark Public High Schools: 
Barringer High School ..... (1928) 


Newark Central Commercial and 
Technical Senior High School. 
(1928) 
Newark East Side Commercial and 
Technical High School .. (1928) 
Newark South Side High School ... 
(1933) 
Newark Weequahic High School .. 
(1935) 





Cape May Court House. 
WOORRUGO  ioisscccccsenee 


Millburn 


Millville 


ey 


Montclair 


ey 


Montclair 

Montclair 

Moorestown 
Moorestown 
Morristown ..........0- 
NIGETISIOWR: «.....¢ ieccsews 
Mount Holly .....:..00s0% 


eee twee eens 


Caldwell 


a ee) 


PRGMIMGRD oc:ebie.ddiewccws 
Mountain Lakes ....... 


Ocean Grove ........0- 
New Brunswick ....... 
1 a i are 
(215 First St.) 


NOWHERE OS -ccacnsnvnnnes 
(49 Parker St.) 
Po a, eee 
(345 High St.) 


WOE 5 cccccicswee 
(238 Van Buren St.) 
RODE Be ite nossiareiiecerws 
(80 Johnson Ave.) 
INGWHEE S cccciciecresisin.eaie 
(279 Chancellor Ave.) 





Benjamin Deist 
William K. Megill 


Robert E. Faddis 

William M. Bush 

Keith Atkinson 

Frederick W. Hackett 
Harold A. Ferguson, Litt.D. 
Chester L. Reagan 

Harry E. Wenrich 

Mary E. Roberts, Ph.D. 


Maurice C. Wilson 
Valleau Wilkie 


Sister M. Germaine, O.P. 
Sister Mary Leonard, R.S.M. 


Robert J. Smith 


Harry A. Titcomb 
Robert C. Carlson 


Kenneth O. Wilson 


Roger B. Saylor, Pd.D. 


Stanton A. Ralston 


Henry A. McCracken 
Michael Conovitz 


Max J. Herzberg 























New Jersey 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Newark West Side Senior High NewWark 3) cc.ccsccasves Francis B. Snavely 
BCHOGN ciocwisreissosssevovers oeieis (1929) | (425 S. Orange Ave.) 
Newton High School ......... (1946) | Newton ............445 Frederick L. Weaver 


North Arlington Junior-Senior High 
OUOOE, | ee pairs occicceety a cieress (1944) 
North Plainfield High School. . (1928) 


Nutley Senior High School .... (1928) 
Ocean City Junior-Senior High School 

(1928) 
Orange High School ......... (1928) 
Palmyra High School ........ (1930) 
Park Ridge High School ...... (1930) 


Passaic Senior High School ... (1928) 


Paterson Public High Schools: 
Paterson Central High School (1928) 


Paterson Eastside High School . 
(1928) 


Paulsboro High School (1928-33; 1936) 
Peddie School, The (Boys) ... (1928) 
Pemberton High School ...... (1935) 
Pennington School for Boys ........ 


(1930-34; 1937) 


Penns Grove—Regional High School 
(1952) 

Perth Amboy Senior High School ... 
(1928) 

Pingry School, The (Boys) ... (1928) 
Pitman High School ......... (1928) 
Plainfield High School ....... (1928) 
Point Pleasant Beach High School ... 
(1939) 

Pompton Lakes High School .. (1943) 
Princeton High School ...... (1932) 
Prospect Hill Country Day School for 
GIES: ac caine can tie eerie (1928) 
Rahway High School ......... (1933) 
Ramsey High School ......... (1939) 


Red Bank Catholic High School (1934) 
Red Bank Senior High School (1928) 
Ridgefield Park High School. . (1930) 
Ridgewood Senior High School (1928) 
Riverside High School ....... (1950) 
Roselle—Abraham Clark Junior-Senior 

Fight. SCHOO! 6 6.6cais-0.0:8-00:0 (1932) 
Roselle Park High School .... (1928) 


Roxbury Township High School .... 
(1938) 
Rumson Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1940) 

Rutgers Preparatory School, The 
ea ew (1928) 





North Arlington ....... 


PlamGeld: ..6<c06ca0ssse 

(Greenbrook Rd., North 
Plainfield) 

ee | rer 

Weeden Ce csccsinccwcns 


RAE: nk e o:se hore sine ins 
PANIED, oie'osceisiensie:sivieevers 
Park Ridge 
Passaic 


re 


Paterson 1 
(Hamilton St.) 

lie i 
(130 Park Ave.) 
PAWISDOTO. 0:0 6. e-0:s.0:0000 
FRIBHESEO WH 5. oe ose cess 
Pemberton .....4..<0000 
Pennington 


Penns Grove .......... 
Perth AWMBOV ...ccccccies 


BUZAOE. 3 osc ineccesied 
(87 Parker Rd.) 
RRM 5 rar ia Va dicarertancli 
oo) er 
Pomt Pleasant .......; 
Pompton Lakes ........ 
PP EIRCCOOR. i oscses:e-sedereeis 
Wewatk 4. ....esccesse0s 
(346 Mount Prospect 
Ave.) 
AMWAY: aie. 0:3isis:s:reisiandiaiens 
OMIBEY. 5. sinieicicieseieieeveleie 
RGU MIG fedccieuresese ae 
Med BARE siwcs.cwaiscee 
Ridgefield Park ........ 
Ridgewood ............ 
RRIVEPSIG® oo..cccccesewcae 
TROBONO icisse:scisiersisicweisios 
Elizabeth P. O. ........ 
(Grant Ave., West, 
Roselle Park) 
Succasunna 


ey 


ee ey 





Howard L. Bradford 


Clarence M. Withers 


Ehud Priestley, Ph.D. 
George W. Meyer 


Robert M. Rodgers 


Miss C. Elizabeth McDonnell 


Mrs. May Emmons Hallett 
Ollo A. Kennedy 


E. Reese Matteson 
William H. Wilson 
Phillip Q. Stumpf 

Carroll O. Morong 


Ellmore H. Slaybaugh 
Ira S. Trimm 


Howard D. Brooks 
James Fraser Chalmers 
E. Laurence Springer 
Henry B. Cooper 


Waldro J. Kindig 
Arthur E. Whitcomb 


William Gillespie 
Harold A. Odell 
Albert A. Hamblen, Ph.D. 


John H. Cooper 
Guy W. Moore 


Sister Mary Eleanor, R.S.M. 


Francis J. Hurley 
Frederic K. Shield 
Ellis D. Brown 

Richard Dickinson 
Albert S. Peeling 


G. Hobart Brown 


William A. Wackernagel 
Frank Lewis Weinheimer 


Stanley Shepard, Jr. 
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Rutherford Senior High School ...... errr Rodney R. Robinson 
(1928-35; 1940) 
Saint Benedict’s Preparatory School | Newark 2 ............. Rev. Philip Hoover, O.S.B. 
OUI) ie ciscsiaiceivci orien eres (1935) | (520 High St.) 
Saint John Baptist School (Girls) “f NCW. ace. c ss cidivceoers Sister Mary Barbara, C.S.J.B. 
(1935 
Saint Mary’s Hall (Girls) ...(1936) | Burlington ............. Miss Florence Lukens Newbold 
Saint Peter’s College High School Jexsey City 2 occscssacs Rev. Paul J. Swick, S.J. 
COGSD ccnc cone cwedomcees (1930) (144 Grand St.) ; 
Salem High School .......... IE BE seiciniennvencans Marie L. Oehrle 
Sayreville High School ....... (1946) | Sayreville ............. Miss Margaret Mary Walsh 
Scotch Plains High School ....(1932) | Scotch Plains .......... Robert Adams, Jr. 
Seton Hall Preparatory School (Boys) |South Orange ......... Rev. William J. Duffy 


(1931) 

Somerville High School ...... (1928) 
Springfield—Union County Regional 

FRIGH SeHOO! 6.0.50 ccccnees (1942) 

Stevens Hoboken Academy .......... 


(1935; 1937) 
Summit Senior High School ... (1934) 
Swedesboro High School .... (1928) 
Teaneck Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1935) 
Tenafly Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1928) 

Trenton Cathedral High School 
(Girls) 


Trenton Central Senior High School.. 
(1928) 


Union City Public High Schools: 


Emerson High School ...... (1929) 
Union Hill High School ....(1928) 


Vail-Deane School (Girls) ... (1928) 


Verona—Henry B. Whitehorne Junior- 


Senior High School ...... (1947) 
Vineland High School ........ (1936) 
Washington High School ...... (1934 
Weehawken Senior High School .... 

(1928) 


West Orange Senior High School .... 

(1928) 
Westfield Senior High School .. (1928) 
Westwood Junior-Senior High School 


(1939) 
Wildwood High School ...... (1931) 
Woodbridge High School .... (1928) 
Woodbury High School ...... (1928) 


Wood-Ridge Junior-Senior High 
School 
Woodstown High School 


(1943) 





(400 South Orange Ave.) 
Somerville 
Springfield 


ee) 


Hoboken 
(266 Fifth St.) 
Summit 
Swedesboro 
Teaneck 


eo eee eee eee see 


ee ee ee ee) 
eee er eee eeeee 


Trenton 8 
(Bank St. & Chancery 
Lane) 
Trenton 9 
(Hamilton Ave. & 
Chambers St.) 


eee e eres eneee 


ee eee eeereeeee 


Union City 
(318 18th St.) 
Union City 
(3800 Hudson Ave.) 
Elizabeth 3 
(618 Salem Ave.) 
Verona 


re 
er 
Oe 
ee 


Vineland 
Washington 
Union City 
(Liberty Place, 

Weehawken) 
West Orange 


re ey 


eee nee eeeeee 


Westfield 
Westwood 


eee eereeeeese 


Wildwood 

Woodbridge 

Woodbury 

Wood-Ridge (Rutherford 
P. O.) 

Woodstown 


eee ereeeeeeeee 





Randolf T. Jacobsen 
Warren W. Halsey 


Douglas Groff Cole 
Albert J. Bartholomew 


Walter H. Hill 
Charles L. Steel, Jr. 


Clifford Rall 
Sister Mary Barbara, R.S.M. 


Paul R. Spencer, Ph.D. 


Joseph J. Maney 

Harry S. Stahler 

Miss Margaret S. Cummings 
William H. Sampson 


Miss Mary E. Rossi 
Miss Julia Meaker 
George Becker 


Raymond E. Hearn 


Robert L. Foose 
Maurice A. Coppens 


A. Edward Tedesco 
John P. Lozo, Ph.D. 
John R. Worrall 

A. Edward DiMiceli 


Arthur G. Martin 
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NEW YORK 
Academy of Mount Saint Vincent Tuexdo Park .......... 


MGIEIBY! Saicccns-cace mare sccters 


(1944) 
Adelphi Academy (Boys) 


ee (1928 
Albany Academy, The (Boys) (1928) 
Albany Academy for Girls ... (1928) 


Albany Senior High School... . (1939) 


Allendale School (Boys) ...... (1943) 
Aquinas Institute of Rochester (Boys) 

(1928) 
Barnard School for Boys ...... (1928) 
Barnard School for Girls ....(1930) 


Berkeley Institute (Girls) .... (1928) 


Birch Wathen School ........ (1936) 
Brighton High School ....... (1949) 
Bronxville Junior-Senior High School 

(1945) 
Brooklyn Friends School ..... (1928) 


Brooklyn Preparatory School (Boys) 
(1928) 
Buffalo Seminary, The (Girls) (1928) 


Calhoun School, The (Girls) .. (1928) 


Canisius High School of Buffalo 


RGU wie rasclancie cre eier (1928) 
Cathedral School of St. Mary (Girls) 
(1928) 

Chaminade High School (Boys) .... 
(1946) 

Collegiate School for Boys ... (1928) 


Columbia Grammar School (Boys) .. 
(1928) 
Columbia School of Rochester, The 


(CE) See ere (1940) 
Corning Free Academy ...... (1928) 
Cortland Junior-Senior High School.. 

(1929) 
De Veaux School (Boys) ....(1928) 


Dobbs Ferry Junior-Senior High 
SUHOGN, oieisiersccgratecsuciststerstets (1935) 
Drew School for Girls 





Brooklyn 5, N. Y. C. ... 
(282 Lafayette Ave.) 
PGRN Se icieiaicicicieiave scores 
(Academy Rd.) 
Albany 10 
(155 Washington Ave.) 
PION BS vccsisinccvisineisisis 
(141 Western Ave.) 
Rochester 18 
(519 Allen’s Creek Rd.) 
Rochester 23) o.sosc000 
(1127 Dewey Ave.) 
Bronx 72, WN, ¥. C...5: 
(W. 24th St. at 
Fieldston) 
Bronx 33, N. ¥..C.. «... 
(554 Ft. Washington 
Ave.) 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. C. .. 
(181 Lincoln Place) 
Manhattan 25, N. Y. C... 
(149 W. 93rd St.) 
Rochester 18 
Bronxville 8 


eee r er eeee 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. C. ... 
(112 Schermerhorn St.) 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. C. .. 
(1150 Carroll St.) 

TO Sk eee 
(203 Bidwell Parkway) 
Manhattan 25, N. Y. C... 
(309 W. 92nd St.) 

Buffalo 9 


(1180 Delaware Ave.) 

Garden City «0.6.0.6 
Mineola, EB. Bo. a. cscceccas 
Manhattan 24, N. Y. C.. 


(241 W. 77th St.) 
Manhattan 25, N. Y. C... 
(5 W. 93rd St.) 


MOGRONEE F 5.<cciwsseaies 
(22 S. Goodman St.) 

COTHEAE ac iciccies sere. ccsieers 
Oe 
Niagara Falls ......... 
Dobbs Ferry ........... 
RE RIOE otocsisravelaiesierscorsvers 





Sister Mary Angelica, Ph.D., S.C. 


Robert L. Workman 
Harry E. P. Meislahn 
Miss Rhoda Harris 


Stanley E. Heason 


Peter A. Schwartz 


Rev. Eugene A. Cullinane, C.S.B. 


Carrington Raymond 


Mrs. Margaret D. Gillette 


Mrs. Helen Burtt Mason 
Harrison W. Moore 


Arthur E. Harris 
Frank Misner, Ph.D. 


Warren B. Cochran 
Rev. William J. Farricker 
L. Gertrude Angell, Ped.D. 


Miss Elizabeth Parmelee 
Miss Beatrice S. Cosmey 


Rev. Michael J. Costello, S.J. 


Mrs. Marion Reid Marsh 
Brother John T. Darby, S.M. 
Wilson Parkhill 

Frederic A. Alden 


Mrs. Della E. Simpson 


Wilbur T. Miller 
John H. Burke 


Rev. Morrison Brigham 


William Z. Lindsey 
Miss Cora Irene Armstrong 
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Dwight School (Boys) ....... (1928) | Manhattan 16, N. Y. C... | Winton L. Miller, Jr. 


Eastchester Junior-Senior High School 
(1941) 


Emma Willard School (Girls) (1928) 


Female Academy of the Sacred Heart 


(Kenwood) (Girls) ...... (1928) 
Fieldston School of Ethical Culture 
DOMAGUM cesicteinccnmersesieweiels (1928) 


Fordham Preparatory School (Boys). 


(1928) 
Franklin School (Boys) ...... (1928) 
Fredonia High School ........ (1928) 


Garden Country Day School. . (1935) 


Geneseo Central Junior-Senior High 


SINONRUL.. 5 oh ax oXe ura ov sk cvaravelnversvorers (1951) 
Geneva High School ........ (1928) 
Great Neck Junior-Senior High School 

(1928) 
Hackley School (Boys) ...... (1933) 
FRASIER ‘SEBOO! ccciicvccivences (1948) 
TAGICG SENOOL s.cosics see osces (1932) 
Hastings Junior-Senior High School .. 

(1928) 
Hempstead High School ...... (1935) 


Holy Angels Academy (Girls) (1946) 


Horace Greeley Junior-Senior High 


TION scr ss rive shetsionesrecevivarerd (1952) 
Horace Mann School for Boys, The .. 
(1928) 

Hornell High School ........ (1928) 
Hudson High School ........ (1928) 
Ithaca High School ......... (1928) 
Kew-Forest School .......... (1928) 


La Salle Military Academy (Boys).. 


(1936) 
Lawrence High School ....... (1933) 
Leonard School for Girls ..... (1951) 


Lindenhurst Junior-Senior High School 
(1951) 
Lockport Senior High School .. (1950) 


Locust Valley: Friends Academy .... 
(1928) 
eee (1934) 


Long Beach High School 





(72 Park Ave.) 
BUGKANGE 7 o:6:cisies0.0s:00' 
(White Plains Post Rd. 
at Stewart Place) 
MEO. lavcisleresiesaroaoce sisialv's 
(Pawling Ave.) 
PEARY (A siniciciasieine ties 
Bronx 71, N.. ¥. C. .s0: 
(Fieldston Rd. & Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway) 
prone 55... ¥..C.. .00535 
(East Fordham Rd.) 
Manhattan 24, N. Y. C... 
(18 W. 89th St.) 
Fredonia 
Oucens, N. ¥. C.. ciceco 
(33-16 79th St., Jackson 
Heights) 
Geneseo 


eee ee eee eee eeene 


Geneva 
Great Neck 
(Polo Rd.) 
Tarrytown 
Yonkers 2 
(229 North Broadway) 
Rochester 18 
(1981 Clover St.) 

Hastings-on-Hudson .... 


Hempstead oc 5c00s000% 
(70 Greenwich St.) 
AIG TA iissacincciesoiace 
(24 Shoshone Drive) 
CHAPPAGGD. oc sccciemescis 
Bronx 7, N.Y. Cin es.c.s 


(231 W. 246th St.) 
Hornell 
Hudson 
Ithaca 
ese, BM. FT. Cy occ ex.s 
(119-17 Union Turnpike 
at Austin St., Forest 
Hills) 
Oakdale 


CLARO Ae ee 
eee ene e were wrens 


ee ee 


ee 


Lawrence 
Manhattan 25, N. Y. C... 
(26 W. 94th St.) 
Lindenhurst 
(350 S. Wellwood Ave.) 
Lockport 
(East Ave.) 
Locust Valley 


er ee ey 


eee eee w eee ne 
ee 
eee er eeeeee 


Long Beach 


Douglas S. MacDonald 


Miss Anne Wellington 
Miss Clemewell Lay 


Mother G. Bodkin, Ph.D., R.S.C.J. 


Luther H. Tate 


Rev. Charles A. Matthews, S.J., 


Ph.D. 
Moe C. Spahn 


Howard R. Bradley 
Henry Roberts 


Albert O. Jenkins 


Spurgeon B. Wuertenberger 


Ruel E. Tucker 


Frank R. Miller 
Mrs. Ruth S. Leonard 


Lawrence W. Utter 
Rowland H. Ross 
Raymond Maure, Ed.D. 


Sister Saint Mary, G.N.S.H. 


Donald W. Miles 
Mitchell Gratwick, M.D. 
Edward W. Cooke 
Loyal D. McNeal 


Frank R. Bliss 
James L. Dixon, Ed.D. 


Brother Amian, F.S.C. 


Cecil H. MaHood 
Miss Florence M. Leonard 


Robert J. Little 
Lloyd F. McIntyre 
Merrill L. Hiatt 


Joseph Borzilleri 
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Loyola School (Boys) ........ (1928) | Manhattan 28, N. Y. C...| Rev. Peter J. Daly, S.J. 

(980 Park Ave. at 83rd 

St.) 

McBurney School (Boys) ..... (1929) | Manhattan 23, N. Y. C... | Thomas Hemenway 

(5 W. 63rd St.) 
Mamaroneck Senior High School .... | Mamaroneck ........... Joseph C. McLain 

(1934) 

Manhasset High School ...... (1928) | Manhasset ............. Kendall B. Howard 


Manhattan: Friends Seminary (1928) 


Manlius School (Boys) ....... (1928) 
Marcellus Central Junior-Senior High 
GEHOGE escin-ciorais giaireceireccuies (1934) 
Marymount Secondary School (Girls) 
(1928) 

Masters School, The (Girls) .. (1928) 
Middletown High School .... (1938) 


Millbrook School for Boys .... (1942) 


Monticello Junior-Senior High School 
(1936) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy (Girls) 
(1934) 
Mount Saint Mary Academy (Girls) 
(1932) 

Mount Vernon: A. B. Davis Senior 
High. Seiool cisis sssieeeses (1932) 


Nazareth Academy (Girls) ... (1946) 


New York City Public High Schools: 
Bronx Borough: 


Evander Childs High School .... 
(1928) 
Samuel Gompers Vocational & 
Technical High School 
(Technical Division only) .. 
(1951) 
Manhattan Borough: 


Haaren High School 


Hunter College Junior-Senior 
High School of the City of 
New York (Girls) ...(1929) 

Washington Irving High School 
for Girls ...(1928-37; 1951) 


Queens Borough: 


Grover Cleveland High School .. 
(1936) 


New York Military Academy (Boys) 


(1932) 

Newark High School ......... (1928) 
Nichols School of Buffalo, The (Boys) 
(1928) 





(Memorial Place) 
Manhattan 3, N. Y. C. .. 
(15 Rutherford Place) 
Manlius 
Marcellus 


ey 
eee ee eer ees eee 


Tarrytown 


Dobbs Ferry 
Middletown ............ 
(120 Grand Ave.) 

Millbrook 
Monticello 


eee e renee eeee 


US) ere 
(2064 Main St.) 
Newburgh 


Mount Vernon ......... 
Rochester 13 ........... 
(1001 Lake Ave.) 


Bronx 67, N.. ¥..C.. ..0« 
(800 E. Gunhill Rd.) 
Bronx 62, N.. YC. oi 
(455 Southern Blvd.) 


Manhattan 19, N. Y.C... 

(899 10th Ave. at 59th 
St.) 

Manhattan 21, N. Y. C... 

(930 Lexington Ave.) 


Manhattan 3, N. Y.C. .. 
(40 Irving PI.) 


Queens 27, N. Y. C. .... 

(2127 Himrod St., 
Ridgewood, Brooklyn 
27) 

Cornwall-on-Hudson 


OWALE, Kéinccwisicesovews 
Buttalo: 16. «oc. cccccicccs 
(Amherst & Colvin Sts.) 





Alexander H. Prinz 


Archibald C. Coolidge, Ph.D. 
Chester S. Driver 


Mother Josephine R.S.H.M. 


Miss Elizabeth Brooke Cochran 
Frederic P. Singer 


Edward Pulling 
Kenneth L. Rutherford 


Sister Alice Marie, S.S.J. 
Sister Mary Vincent, O.P. 
Howard G. Spalding, Ed.D. 
Sister M. Pauline, S.S.J., Ph.D. 


Hymen Alpern, Ph.D. 
Edward N. Wallen 


Arthur Franzen 
Miss Doris Gallert 


Mary E. Meade, Ph.D. 


Charles A. Tonsor, Ph.D. 


T. Francis Reidy 


Sidney L. MacArthur 
Philip M. B. Boocock 
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New York 











SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Nightingale-Bamford School, The 
SEE ntvbeenceacnnkeke (1938) 
Northport High School ....... (1929) 


Northwood School (Boys) .... (1928) 

Notre Dame Academy (Girls) 
(formerly Academy of Our Lady 
of the Blessed Sacrament) (1950) 


Oakwood School 
Oneonta Senior High School ....... 
(1928-30; 1935) 
Oswego High School ........ (1932) 
Our Lady of Mercy High School 
ROROE oeccuioccsndnnea (1946) 
Packer Collegiate Institute, The (High 
School Dept.) (Girls) .... (1928) 
Park School of Buffalo (1928-34; 1944) 


Pelham Memorial Junior-Senior High 
GONE aoa siecle Silo vesielaiciore (1928) 
Pleasantville High School .... (1935) 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day 
School, The (Boys) ..... (1928) 
Port Washington Senior High School 
(1933) 

Regis High School (Boys) .... (1928) 
Rhodes School ...cccceciccscns (1949) 
Riverdale Country School for Boys .. 
(1928) 


Riverdale Country School for Girls .. 
(1943) 


Robert L. Simpson High School .... 
(1928) 


Rochester Public High Schools: 


Benjamin Franklin Junior-Senior 
Bligh Sehdel ....css.06.0c (1934) 
Charlotte Junior-Senior High School 
(1928-32; 1934) 

Edison Technical and Industrial 
High School (Boys) .... (1947) 
Jefferson Junior-Senior High School 
(1945) 
John Marshall High School (1928) 


Madison High School ...... (1939) 


Monroe High School ...... (1929) 
Rochester—East High School (1928) 


Rochester—West High School .... 
(1928) 





Manhattan 28, N. Y. C... 
(20 E. 92nd St.) 
INDPINDOLE <6.0 sciscsicicaeeis 
(Laurel Ave.) 
Lake Placid Club 
Richmond Boro., N. Y. C. 
(70 Howard Ave., 
Grymes Hill, Staten 
Island 1) 
Poughkeepsie 
Oneonta 


eee eee ee eeeeeee 


Oswego 
Rochester 10 
(1437 Blossom Rd.) 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. C. ... 
(170 Joralemon St.) 
MN DE ks co eiescissinerne 
(115 North Harlem Rd., 
Snyder) 
Pelham 65 


eee eee sees 


Pleasantville 
Brooklyn 9, N. Y. C. .. 
(92nd St. & 7th Ave.) 

Port Washington 


eee er eer eeee 


Manhattan 28, N. Y. C... 
(55 E. 84th St.) 
Manhattan 19, N. Y. C... 
(11 W. 54th St.) 
Bronx 63, N. Y. C.. 2.4: 
(Fieldston R. & 252nd St., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 
Brone 63, N. ¥. C. ..0+ 
(249th St. & Palisade Ave., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 
Huntington 


Rochester 5 
(950 Norton St.) 
Rochester 12 
(4115 Lake Ave.) 
Rochester 5 
(725 Clifford Ave.) 
Rochester 6 
(Edgerton Park) 
Rochester 13 
(180 Ridgeway Ave.) 
Rochester 11 
(101 Epworth St.) 
Rochester 7 
(164 Alexander St.) 
Rochester 7 
(410 Alexander St.) 
Rochester 11 
(501 Genesee St.) 


eee rereeeee 


ee ee eee eeeee 


eee ereneneee 


eee eeeeeeee 





Miss Edna Marion Hill 


Miss Adelheid M. M. Kaufmann 


Moreau C. Hunt 
Sister Saint Mary Genevieve, 
C.de N.D. of M. 


William W. Clark 
Charles A. Belden 


Ralph M. Faust 
Sister M. Francesca, R.S.M. 


Paul David Shafer, Ph.D. 


Barton Chapin 


F. Hamilton Whipple 


Harold Davey 
J. Folwell Scull, Jr. 


William F. Merrill 
Rev. Charles T. Taylor, S.J. 
David Goodman 
i Earl Gardner 
John H. Jones 
Miss Miriam Denness Cooper 


Robert A. Cushman 


Willard A. Sabin 
Glenn M. Denison 
Howard S. Bennett 
Arnold B. Swift 
Elmer W. Snyder 
Frank M. Jenner 

Miss Mary A. Sheehan 
William C. Wolgast 
C. Willard Burt 
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Rockville Center Southside Junior- | Rockville Center ....... J. Dale McKibben 
Senior High School ..... (1946) 
Rye Country Day School ...... CRF EO) oo ereiwrcrasereieitrocoirersiotavere Morton Snyder 
(Boston Post Rd. & Cedar 
St.) 
Rye Junior-Senior High School ...... RITE 54.50 105641059 5'019-s1e/storsiore Miss Elizabeth Jean Brown 
(1928-32; 1935) | (Parsons St.) 
Saint Agnes School for Girls. . (1932) | Albany 4 .............. Miss Blanche Pittman 


Saint John’s Preparatory School 
ONO. csccwisratie-eatnunnes (1934) 
Saint Joseph’s Normal Institute (Boys) 
(High School Dept.) .... (1942) 
Saint Mary’s School, Mount Saint 
Gabriel (Girls) ......... (1928) 
Saint Paul’s School (Boys) ...(1928) 
Saint Walburga’s Academic School 


Ce) ee rar (1928) 
Scarborough School .......... (1928) 
Scarsdale Junior-Senior High School. 

(1942) 
Schenectady—Nott Terrace Senior 

High: SEHOG! «...006cs0000% (1943) 
Sewanhaka High School ...... (1935) 
Sherburne Central Junior-Senior High 

GENOGE Se Sc sinsicincinaeewine (1928) 
Spence School (Girls) ........ (1935) 
Staten Island Academy ...... (1928) 


Stony Brook School, The (Boys).... 
(1928) 

Suffern School of the Holy Child 
ENED ssncetdoeiareunns (1947) 
Trinity Pawling School (Boys) (1951) 


Trinity School (Boys) ....... (1935) 
Tuckahoe Junior-Senior High School. 
(1938) 

Valley Stream Central Junior-Senior 
FIIZD SCHOOL occc:0ccs0c.cce (1934) 
Walden School .............. (1948) 


Waterloo Junior-Senior High School. 
(1951) 
Waverly Senior High School .. (1930) 


Wellsville Junior-Senior High School 

(1928) 

Woodmere Academy ......... (1928) 
Xavier High School, The, of the 
College of St. Francis Xavier 

SD dhwencuvncueneees (1928) 





(Loudenville Rd.) 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. C. ... 
(82 Lewis Ave.) 
Barrytown 


Lec | | | ra 
Garden Cay occcisivisicace 
Manhattan 31, N. Y. C... 
(630 Riverside Drive) 

Scarborough 
Scarsdale 


Schenectady $ .......... 
Floral. Park 06sec: 
(Tulip & Covert Aves.) 
SHEFDUERE  6c.cisccsicccece 
Manhattan 28, N. Y. C 
(22 E. 91st St.) 
Richmond Borough, 

Ic, Wigs ete. aisiayersicxevsleveiors 
(45 Wall St., Staten 

Island 1, New 

Brighton) 
Stony Brook ........... 
SEIOBRG occcdceracsyernicineeieoieis 
(Lafayette Ave.) 
PAW Yoo eicieracecorversiens 
Manhattan 24, N. Y. C... 
(139 W. 91st St.) 
Tuckahoe 7 
(Siwanoy Blvd.) 
Valley Stream 


Manhattan 24, N. Y. C... 
(1 W. 88th St.) 
WEECEIOO: «0. ccisicceresinsciee% 
Waverly 
(Elm St.) 
Wellsville 


eer eee ee reeee 


Woodmere 
Manhattan 11, N. Y. C... 
(30 W. 16th St.) 





Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M. 
Brother Bertin Raymund, F.S.C. 
Sister Mary Regina, C.S.M. 


Rev. Ernest Sinfield 
Mother Mary John, S.H.C.J. 


Thomas C. Schuller 
Lester W. Nelson 


Roy E. Abbey 
Harold W. Wright 
Thomas M. Lotz 


Mrs. Dorothy Brockway Osborne 


Harold Ely Merrick 


Frank E. Gaebelein, Litt.D. 
Sister Mary Columba, S.H.C.J. 


Hugh C. Riddleberger 
Matthew Edward Dann, L.H.D. 


Edward A. Sinnott 
Richard M. Udall 
Lucile Kohn, Ph.D. 
Albert S. Brown 
Clarke C. Gage 
James H. Gambell 


Horace M. Perry, Ph.D. 
Rev. John J. Morrison, S.J. 
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PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 
Balboa High School ........ (1929) | Balboa Heights ........ Theodore F. Hotz 


Cristobal Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1929) 


Abington Friends School (Girls) .... 
(1935) 
Abington Township Senior High 
SOMO ee. cid). ovis wisislacsie tenons (1928) 
Academy of the New Church—Boys 
Academy ....... (1927-37; 1948) 
Academy of Notre Dame de Namur 
OY a icra exaid) atereneierermierers (1930) 
Academy of the Sisters of Mercy 
GOD Scresicarecewceeeer (1931) 


Agnes Irwin School, The (Girls)... 
(1936) 


Allentown Central Catholic High 
ee eee (1944) 
Allentown Senior High School (1932) 


Altoona Senior High School .. (1931) 

Ambler Joint Junior-Senior High 
PE ccccrapeeeeengiass (1928) 

Ambridge Senior High School (1931) 


Aspiawall Junior-Senior High School. 


(1930) 
Avalon Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1930) 
Avonworth Junior-Senior High School 
(1934) 
Baldwin School, The (Girls) (1928) 


Baldwin Township Junior-Senior 


Pee) SOUOOl ses secs cence (1943) 
Bangor Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1936) 


Barrett Township High School (1937) 
Beaver Falls Senior High School .... 
(1930) 
Beaver Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1928) 
Bedford Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1936) 
Bellevue Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1928) 


Bensalem Township Junior-Senior 
Elias Scho! «.....-<2-60<sne' (1932) 





(704 Roosevelt Ave.) 
Cristobal 
(Drawer GG) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jenkintown 


Abington 


Bryh AHR: «. .j550i8scces 
(Second St. Pike) 
0 eae 


Gwynedd Valley, Montg. 
De sr cnssaericinviaslcces 
(Sumneytown Rd.) 
Wynnewood 
(Lancaster Pike & 
Clothier Rd.) 
Allentown 
(4th & Chew Sts.) 
Allentown 
(17th & Turner Sts.) 
Altoona 
RUNNER. 5. o cis ciwiaiatartorvetaer 


ee oe 


eee eee eee eeee 
ec eeerereereses 


Ambridge 
(909 Duss Ave.) 
PItteDOTEH 1S oicsc:e2 ceo 
(4th St. & Virginia Ave., 
Aspinwall) 
PRESDUSEN 2 aeiccscccsecie 
(721 California Ave., 
Avalon) 
PittsDUr@n 2 oni scicscess 
(200 Dickson Ave., Ben 
Avon) 
SY WMAWE «5.0. <:5.0:0:6:0:0:0:0 
ig ee 
(376 Clairton Rd.) 
AE avid oninaerevains 
Cresco 
Gaver PAUs: ..ccscccisccacs 


Beaver 


ee ee 


Bedford 


PittSbUreh 2 .ncesecccas 

(435 Lincoln Ave., 
Bellevue) 

Cornwells Heights ...... 





Paul L. Beck 


Howard W. Bartram 

Eugene B. Gernert 

Richard R. Gladish 

Sister Marie Louis, $.N.D. deN., 


Ph.D. 
Sister Mary de la Salle, $.M. 


Mrs. Anne F. Bartol 


Rev. Henry J. Huesman 
Clifford S$. Bartholomew 


Joseph N. Maddocks 
Clifford Kent Geary 


Michael F. Serene 


Charles Arthur Sherman, Ed.D. 
John Roy Edwards, Jr. 

Warren Hollenback 

Miss Rosamund Cross 

Wilbert C. Brandtonies 


Trevor Williams 


Andrew W. Lewis 
J. Neal Mathews 


Charles S. Linn 
Arthur V. Townsend 
Robert H. Ruthart 


Russell Stuble 
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Bethlehem—Liberty Senior High Bethlehem ............. Charles A. Klein 
I Sr ce ycicicincin Severe (1947) 
Biglerville Junior-Senior High School | Biglerville ............ Leslie V. Stock 
(1928) 
Birdsboro Junior-Senior High School. | Birdsboro .............. John Herbein 
(1950) 
Blairsville Junior-Senior High School | Blairsville ............. Hughes Brininger 
(1929) 
Boyertown Junior-Senior High School | Boyertown ............. Lawrence E. Grim 
(1933) 
Braddock Senior High School (1951) | Braddock .............. Lawrence A. Reardon 
Bradford Senior High School (1928) | Bradford .............. George A. Bell 
Brentwood Junior-Senior High School | Pittsburgh 27 .......... H. Clark Metcalfe 


(1943) 
Bridgeville Junior-Senior High School 
(1950) 
Bristol Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1933) 
Brookville Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Butler High School ......... (1951) 


California Senior High School (1934) 
Camp Hill Junior-Senior High School 
(1928-33; 1943) 

Canton Borough Junior-Senior High 
BENOON oicsis eaccueneness (1928) 
Carlisle Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1930) 
Carson Long Institute (Boys) . (1929) 
Cecilian Academy, The (Girls) (1942) 


Central Bucks Joint Junior-Senior 
RIB SCHOO). 0c: <)5.0:00:0.0% (1929) 
Chambersburg High School .. (1941) 
Charleroi Senior High School . (1929) 
Cheltenham Township Senior High 
DEEL Srkaeesnecesdennes (1928) 


Chester High School ......... (1945) 
Clairton Senior High School. . (1928) 
Clarion Joint Senior High School .. 
(1950) 
Clarks Summit—Abington Joint 
Junior-Senior High School (1928) 
Clearfield Area Joint Senior High 
| reer (1936) 
Clifton Heights Junior-Senior High 
ME sree coi rserctors siccon ate (1941) 
Coatesville Senior High School (1928) 
Collingdale Senior High School (1934) 
Convent School of the Sacred Heart 
RGRIRIOE Ssisiccrccsrsersiesarevete (1930) 


Convent School of the Sacred Heart, 
Eden Hall (Girls) ...... (1928) 


Coraopolis Senior High School (1929) 





(3500 Brownsville Rd.) 
Bridgeville 


ee) 


Bristol 


Ce 


BLOOEVUNE ...-6.0:6 oe0sawe 
MONEE 8 eciccrgccicsaranctoranaiacens 
California 
Camp FE icc ccewsccs 
(24th & Chestnut Sts.) 

eee 


SO eee ee 

New Bloomfield ........ 

Philadelphia 19 ........ 

(138-144 W. Carpenter’s 
Lane) 

Doylestown ............ 


Chambersburg ......... 
CRREIBEOL o/o5.0.s:sisicisiciocice 
Philadelphia 17 ........ 
(High School Rd. & 
Montgomery Ave., 
Elkins Park) 
reer 
CTAIEOON se iietsaivescwe-siers 
CHI asscwonsalendoen. 
Clarks Summit ........ 
CTOAMNEED ocicicccsncisecs 
Clifton Heights ........ 


Coatesville ............. 
Collingdale ............ 
Philadelphia 31 ........ 
(City Line & Haverford 
Rd., Overbrook) 
Philadelphia 14 ........ 
(Grant Ave. bel. 
Frankford, Torresdale) 
Coraopolis ............. 





Harold John Colton, Ph.D. 
David L. Hertzler 
Donald McKelvey 
William T. Bean, Ph.D. 
William H. First 

Donald E. Enders 

John P. Livezey 

Mark N. Burkhart 
Edward F. Grubbs 

Sister M. Agnes Isabel, S.S.J. 
Arthur T. Reese 

Ralph I. Shockey 


David L. Glunt 
Lloyd W. Ashby, Ed.D. 


Karl E. Agan 

Evert F. Stabler, Ph.D. 
Walter J. Doverspike 
Arthur E. Minnier 

W. Howard Mead 
John J. Kushma 
William Muthard 


Harry H. Mercer 
Mother M. McNally, R.S.C.J. 


Mother Jean R. Levis, R.S.C.J. 


Joseph E. Johnson 
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Crafton Borough Junior-Senior High| Pittsburgh 5 ........... Edwin B. Leaf 
OUMOE onto ch otnoeaeareene (1928) | (Crafton Blvd.) 
Cresson Borough Junior-Senior High | Cresson ................ F. K. Shields, Ed.D. 
MONOOD aicsacherstiearnaesaacien (1951) 
Darby Senior High School ....(4923) | Darby ...000.ecccsccess J. Wallace Saner 
Donora Senior High School ..(1950) | Donora ................ Michael Duda, D.Ed. 
Dormont High School ........ (1928) | Pitteburgh 16 2.2.0.0: Clarence E. Glass 
(Annapolis Ave., 
Dormont) 
Downingtown Joint Junior-Senior Downingtown .......... Samuel M. Evans 
BET SENOOE eii65)25c.c0s:00 (1935) 
DuBois Senior High School ..(1929) | DuBois ................ Elton J. Mansell 
Duquesne Senior High School (1950) | Duquesne ............. Ray Y. Henry 
(South 3rd St.) 
East Donegal Township Junior-Senior |Maytown .............. J. Wade Bingeman, D.Ed. 
Fiteh Sehool ..:6.6.662000- (1947) 
East Greenville Junior-Senior High East Greenville ........ Mark H. Layser 
Se | ne ne te (1950) 
East Pittsburgh Junior-Senior High East Pittsburgh ........ William A. McCune 
OHO aa 6 oie si oiece:siensioisinca oes (1936) 
East Stroudsburg Senior High School | East Stroudsburg ....... Ralph O. Burrows 
(1935) 
East Washington High School (1928) | Washington ............ Thomas Rogers Shupe 
Easton Junior-Senior High School .. | Easton ................. Albert S. Erb 
(1928) 
Ebensburg-Cambria High School ....|Ebensburg ............. E. M. Johnston 
(1932) 
Elizabethtown Borough Junior-Senior | Elizabethtown .......... Randall F. Clemens 
Mien “Sehoe!  ...n< cswccoss (1951) 
Ellis Country School (Girls) (1936) | Newtown Square ....... Arnold E. Look, Ph.D. 
Ellis School, The (Girls) ....(1928) | Pittsburgh 32 .......... Miss Marjorie Llewellyn Tilley 
(5607 Fifth Ave.) 
Emmaus Junior-Senior High School.. | Emmaus ............... Allen F. Heller 
(1950) | (525 North St.) 
Episcopal Academy, The (Boys) ...| Philadelphia 31 ........ Greville Haslam, L.H.D. 
(1928) | (City Line & Berwick 
Rd.) 
Erie Cathedral Preparatory School for] Erie ................05- Msgr. Robert B. McDonald 


BN Scnskeddcennaevwennn (1948 ) 


Erie Public High Schools: 


Academy Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Erie East Junior-Senior High School 
(1930) 
Strong Vincent Junior-Senior High 
MEMO acto conulocecees (1931) 
Fallsington: Pennsbury Junior-Senior 
Rt (SEROGL ois ssc cecwcis (1951) 
Ford City Junior-Senior High School 
(1930) 
Forty Fort Junior-Senior High School 
(1930) 
Franklin Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1951) 

Freeland Mining and Mechanical 
Institute (Boys) (1929-31; 1936) 
Georte SCROG! cc <i osc ccseccwn (1928) 








(225 W. 9th St.) 


Erie 
(29th ut State St.) 

DIM acca rc sin Wrap Oats 
(Brandes & Atkins Sts.) 
[ee RE sc ene nee 
(1330 W. 8th St.) 
Fallsington 


eee eee eee eee eee eres 


Ford City 


Forty Fort 


eee eee reeee 


Franklin 


ee 


Freeland 


George School 





W. Edwin Coon 
Harold D. Leberman 
Hamilton C. Gillespie 
Richard L. Currier 
Raymond E. Miller 
Leon C. Bubeck 
Harry F. Newell 
Lambert E. Broad 
Richard H. McFeely 
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Germantown Academy (Boys) (1928) | Philadelphia 44 ........ John Forbes Godman, LL.D. 


Germantown Friends School .. (1928) 


Gettysburg High School ..... (1930) 
Girard College (High School) (Boys) 

(1928) 
Glen-Nor Junior-Senior High School. 

(1931) 
Greensburg High School .... (1930) 
Grier School, The (Girls) ... (1928) 


Grove City Joint Consolidated High 
School (1949) 
Hamburg Borough Junior-Senior 
High School (1936) 
Hampton Township Junior-Senior 
High School (1949) 
Hanover Senior High School .. (1948) 


ee 
ee ee ey 


re 


Harrisburg Public High Schools: 
John Harris Senior High School .. 


(1928) 

William Penn Senior High School .. 
(1928) 

Hatboro-Horsham Junior-Senior High 
ERODE. sisiaos csosinceaieinainisrs (1943) 
Hatfield Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1950) 


Haverford School, The (Boys) (1928) 
Haverford Township Senior High 
School (1928) 
Hawley Senior High School .. (1936) 
Hazleton Senior High School .. (1928) 
Hershey Industrial School (Boys) ... 
(1936) 
Hill School, The (Boys) (1928) 
Hollidaysburg Senior High School ... 
(1939) 


ee 


Homestead Senior High School 
(1931-37; 1944) 
Honesdale Junior-Senior High School 
(1940) 
Indiana Joint Senior High School .. 
(1928) 

Irwin Borough Junior-Senior High 


SCHOOL s.vcicesicswsrwsnswres (1949) 
Jeannette High School ........ (1932) 
Jenkintown Borough Junior-Senior 

High School ............. (1930) 
Johnstown Central Senior High School 

(1930) 
Kane High School .......... (1928) 
Kennett High School ......... (1938) 
Kingston High School ........ (1932) 


Kiskiminetas Springs School, The 
(Boys) (1929) 


re 





! Havertown 


. Hawley 





(S. W. Cor. School Lane 
& Greene St.) 
Philadelphia 44 
(Germantown Ave. & 
Coulter St.) 
Gettysburg 
Philadelphia 21 
(Corinthian & Girard 
Aves.) 
Glenolden 


eeeeeeee 


Greensburg 
Tyrone 
Grove City 


eee eee ee eeee 
eee eee eee eee eee 
were eee eres 


Hamburg 


Allison Park 


Hanover 


re 


Harrisburg 
(25th & Market Sts.) 
FRArrisDUre ..6.<.< 0:0:6:0. 0610: 
(6th & Division Sts.) 
Hatboro 


Hatfield 


Haverford «.cssccsesces 
(Brookline, Upper Darby) 
~All 
Hershey (R.D. 2) 


Pottstown 
Hollidaysburg 


eee eee reer eee 


ee eee eee 


Homestead 


Honesdale 


Indiana 


ey 


eee ee were eee eeees 


Jeannette 
Jenkintown 


eee ee rere eee 


Johnstown 
(Cor. Somerset & 
Napoleon Sts.) 
Kane 
Kennett Square 
Kingston 
Saltsburg 


eeerereereereee 


eee eee rere eeee 





Burton P. Fowler, Ped.D. 


Guile W. Lefever 

Wilfred B. Wolcott, Jr., Ph.D. 
Russell E. Bamberger 

Samuel W. Jacobs 

Thomas C. Grier 


Harland Jay Surrena 


Charles E. Price 


Ray W. Gray 


Horace G. Geisel, Pd.D., Ed.D. 
Francis G. Wilson 

Charles S. Jones 

Laura M. Trexler 


Leslie Richard Severinghaus 
Oscar Granger 


Maurice H. Bobst 
Bruce F. Lamont 
W. Allen Hammond 


James I. Wendell, LL.D. 
Griff Jones 


Dwight H. Conner 
Paul Brock 

Jesse A. ‘Lubold 
John W. Clawson 


John Maclay 
Requa W. Bell 


Charles E. Boyer 


Paul R. Miller 

W. Earle Rupert 

Burton W. Hankey 
Lloyd M. Clark, D.Sc.Ed. 
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Kutztown Junior-Senior High School . | Kutztown .............. Harry B. Yoder 
(1944) 
La Salle College High School (Boys) | Philadelphia 41 ........ Brother F. George F.S.C. 
(1931) | (20th St. & Olney Ave.) 


Lancaster Catholic High School (1936) 


Lancaster—John Piersol McCaskey 
Senior High School ...... (1939) 
Lankenau School for Girls ......... 
(1930-36; 1948) 


Lansdale Senior High School .. (1931) 


Lansdowne Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Latrobe High School ......... (1928) 


Lawrence Park Junior-Senior High 
eR ree ee (1939) 


Lebanon Senior High School .. (1928) 
Leetsdale Borough Junior-Senior High 


RGN foe tcc ere sncicne 1931) 
Lehighton High School ...... (1932) 
Lemoyne Junior-Senior High School .. 

(1950) 
Lewisburg Joint Secondary School .. 
(1947) 
Lewistown Joint Junior-Senior High 

EG |. gra viercisiee a oeincie dicate (1936) 

Lincoln Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1928) 
Linden Hall School for Girls .. (1928) 


Lititz Borough Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 
Lock Haven Senior High School (1931) 
Lower Merion Senior High School . 
(1931) 
Lower Moreland Junior-Senior High 
IE ike oi elovccoccracece.cieis-oets (1952) 
McKeesport High School 


Mahanoy City Junior-Senior High 
AMO lacie croscisre a ecatorsinaees (1943) 
Malvern Preparatory School (Boys). 
(1945) 

Manheim Township Junior-Senior 
Pita SERCO! 6s cece covwes (1935) 
Manor-Millersville High School ... 
(1929) 
Marywood Seminary for Girls (1928) 


Mater Misericordiae Academy (Girls) 
(1928) 
Mauch Chunk Borough Junior-Senior 
ra GenOO! oc cvcsisecnes (1930) 
Meadville High School ....... (1951) 
Mechanicsburg Junior-Senior High 
MMMIGE es cncicc Sb ecaeseneneats (1932) 
Media Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1933) 





POCRMEE «5x66 cc eowicissive 
(650 Juliette Ave.) 
PMN ose cieisio:0eresveceis 
(N. Reservoir St.) 
Philadelphia 44 ........ 
(3201 W. Schoolhouse 
Lane) 
Lansdale 
GNSGOWHE 6 cxiceiciviewess 
(Essex & Green Aves.) 
Latrobe 
Nm eiccshe. cre ciation se mdiniers 
(Morse St., Lawrence 
Park) 
Lebanon 
Leetsdale 


ee 


Lehighton 
Lemoyne 


Lewisburg 


eee eee eee eee 


Lewistown 


Midland 


Cr ey 


Lititz 
Lititz 


eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Lock Haven 
Ardmore 


Huntingdon Valley ..... 
McKeesport ........... 
(Bailey & Cornell Sts.) 
Mahanoy City ......... 
(500 E. Center St.) 
Malvern 


seers eerereee 


Neffsville 


Millersville ......0csce0cs 
ORMOND Wavooscresiinccesiows 
(2300 Adams Ave.) 

CRIED. p55 Sint ola: Cresoicieeignaree 
Mauch Chunk ......... 
(Centre & Pine Sts.) 

TACRGVINIE oc ccicceccoes 
Mechanicsburg 





Rev. Bernard V. Mattern 
Benjamin B. Herr 

Sister Lydia Fischer 
Herman L. Bishop 
Joseph D. Moore 

Mark N, Funk 

Daniel V. Skala 

Charles E. Gaskins 

R. A. McNamara 


Daniel I. Farren 
George E. Hendricks 


Robert E. Beckman 
Ralph H. Maclay 
David A. Snyder 


Byron K. Horne, D.D. 
G. Marlin Spaid 


Reagan I. Hoch 
George H. Gilbert 


George S. Robinson 

Howard C. McElroy, Ph.D. 
Robert T. Cook 

Rey. Francis L. Dennis, O.S.A. 
Arthur R. Ott 

A. Landis Brackbill 

Sister Mary Alphonsus, I.H.M. 
Sister Benedict Mary, R.S.M. 
Miss Mary F. Bevan 


Albert J. Bender 
Carl C. Graham 


John K. Barrall 
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Melrose Academy (Girls) ....(1952) | Philadelphia 26 ........ Sister Regina Marie, G.N.S.H. 
(Melrose Park) 
Mercersburg Academy, The (Boys) ..| Mercersburg ........... Charles Sanford Tippetts, Ph.D. 
(1928) 
Mercyhurst Seminary (Girls) (1933) | Erie .............eee00e Sister Jean Marie, R.S.M. 
(501 E. 38th St.) 
Milford Junior-Senior High School ..| Milford ............... Ira C. Markley 
(1928) 
Millcreek Junior-Senior High School.| Erie .................. Bruce A. Goodrich 
(1930) | (R.D. 2) 
Milton S. Hershey Junior-Senior High| Hershey ............... George D. Lange 
BOWES sorareccin's cteeierciieinicrocio (1935) 
Minersville Junior-Senior High School | Minersville ............ William J. Murphy 
(1932) 
Mohnton Junior-Senior High School ..| Mohnton .............. Charles O. Metcalf 
(1940) 
Monaca Senior High School ..(1939) | Monaca 1 ............. Eudore G. Groleau 
Monessen High School ....... (1950) | Monessen .............. K. Fife Sterrett 
(6th & Reed Ave.) 
Moon Township Junior-Senior High | Coraopolis ............. J. Herbert Brooks 
RUE, feces piste ere sicrsvesuinieis (1948) | (R.D. 4) 
Moravian Preparatory School. . (1934) | Bethlehem ............. J. Walter Gapp 
(Heckewelder PI.) 
Moravian Seminary for Women ....| Bethlehem ............. Miss Lillie Turman 
(1942) | (Rural Route #1) 
Morrisville Junior-Senior High School | Morrisville ............ E. Leonard Caum 
(1932) ; 
Mount Carmel Senior High School ..| Mount Carmel ......... Vincent W. McHail 


(1948) 

Mount Joy Borough Junior-Senior 
High SENG! oocceessisiceees (1928) 
Mount Lebanon Senior High School .. 
(1933) 


Mount Penn Junior-Senior High School 
(1930) 


Mount Pleasant Junior-Senior High 
BORGO we sccrosscinacossesieieure (1933) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy (Girls) 
(1928) 


Muhlenberg Township Junior-Senior 

Fgh School ........+.s0+0. (1931) 
Muncy-Muncy Creek Junior-Senior 

ae (1948) 

Munhall Junior-Senior High School .. 

(1928) 

Nazareth Academy (Girls) ...(1951) 


Nazareth Area Joint Senior High 


BONG ssesccre ore dvn Oeraatarteers (1937) 
Neshaminy Junior-Senior High School 
(1951) 


Nether Providence Township Junior- 
Senior High School ...... (1936) 





(3rd & Market Sts.) 

Mount Joy .....00s000 

Pittsburg: 23 oo... 260000 

(Cochran Rd., Mount 
Lebanon) 

Reading 
(25th & Filbert Sts., 
Mt. Penn) 
Mount Pleasant 


eee eer e eee eeee 


eee e tees 


Philadelphia 18 

(Germantown & North- 
western Aves., Chestnut 
Hill) 

Laureldale 


Philadelphia 14 
(Grant & Frankford 

Aves., Torresdale) 
Nazareth 


Langhorne 


Wallingford 





Wilbur I. Beahm 
Joseph F. Keifer 


Roscoe H. Ward 


C. Kensey Dillon 


Mother M. Denis Marie, S.S.J. 


Kermit H. Schmehl 
LaRue C. Williamson 
Max W. Wherry 


Sister M. Tarsitia, S.H.F.N. 


Lee A. Graver 
Oliver S. Heckman, Ph.D. 
Park A. Hess 
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New Cumberland Junior-Senior High} New Cumberland ...... S. P. Bomgardner 
NE, 2 etree ecatorn cel se aVerec ois (1932) 

New Holland Junior-Senior High New Holland .......... John T. Auld 
eee ee (1934) 

New Kensington Junior-Senior High | New Kensington ....... Harry B. Weaver 
ONGOE Sones jacteomaaies (1928) 

Newtown—Council Rock Junior-Senior | Newtown ...........4- Norman Kratz 
High SCHOO! ....0.cccccccees (1945) 

Norristown Senior High School (1928) | Norristown ............ Lewis V. Kost 

(Markley St. & Coolidge 
Blvd.) 

North East Joint High School (1937) | North East ............ E. C. Davis 

North Wales Junior-Senior High North Wales ........... Gerald G. Hottenstein 
ENOL 16 Sorc cei ececenceclecuctelacslor (1942) 

Northampton Area Joint Junior-Senior | Northampton ........... Norman A. Laub 
REIGN. SENOG! ....scececses (1932) 

Oakmont Senior High School ........ a Floyd H. Carson 


(1943-45; 1951) 

Oil City Senior High School. . (1949) 
Oley Township Junior-Senior High 

MENGOL vcnsdoncusnensinoms (1940) 

Otto Junior-Senior High School (1938) 

Our Lady of Mercy Academy (Girls) 

(1941) 

Overbrook School for the Blind (1952) 


Palmerton Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Pen Argyl Junior-Senior High School 
(1951) 
Penn Hall Preparatory School (Girls) 
(1928) 
Penn Township Senior High School .. 
(1951) 


Pennsylvania Military Preparatory 
School (Boys) ..(1929-44; 1948) 
Perkiomen School for Boys ... 


Phelps School (Boys) ........ (1952) 
Philadelphia Friends Central School. 

(1928) 
Philadelphia Friends Select School.. 


(1928) 


Philadelphia Public High Schools: 
Benjamin Franklin High School 


CORE) «corso csinioeistovacc (1941) 
Frankford Senior High School .... 
(1928) 


Germantown Senior High School .. 
(1928) 


John Bartram Senior High School .. 
(1941) 


Kensington Senior High School for 
i) a See ere 2! (1928) 





eeer eres eres ese 


eee eee eee ee ee eee ee 


Duke Centre 
Pittsburgh 13 
(3333 5th Ave.) 
Philadelphia 31 
(64th St. & Malvern 
Ave.) 
Palmerton 


eee ee eee 


Chambersburg 
(1455 Phila. Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 21 
(Box 33, Duff Rd., 
Verona) 

Chester 
(14th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Pennsburg 
Malvern 

Philadelphia 31 
(68th St. & City Line) 
Philadelphia 3 
(17th St. & Parkway) 


eee eeeereeeeeeee 


eee eeeee eres 
ee) 


ereeeeee 


Philadelphia 30 
(Broad & Green Sts.) 
Philadelphia 24 
(Oxford Ave. & 
Wakeling St.) 
Philadelphia 44 
(Germantown Ave. & 
High St.) 
Philadelphia 42 
(67th St. & Elmwood 
Ave.) 
Philadelphia 25 
(Amber & Cumberland 
Sts.) 





Carl H. Townsend 
Frederick H. Stauffer 


Arthur E. Wilmarth 
Sister M. Gertrude, R.S.M. 


Josef G. Cauffman 


Donald W. Denniston 

Allen H. Jackson 

Sarah Wooten Briggs, Ph.D. 
Joseph E. Wherry, Ed.D. 
Chester H. Sloat 

Stephen W. Roberts 


Norman T. Phelps 
Eric W. Johnson 


J. Theodore Peters 


I. Lewis Horowitz, Ph.D. 
John W. Hitner 


Charles R. Nichols 


William M. Duncan 


Mrs. Marie K. Longshore 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Olney High School ......... (1932) | Philadelphia 20 ........ Andrew S. Haines 
(Front St. & Duncannon 
Ave.) 
Overbrook Senior High School ....| Philadelphia 31 ........ H. Morgan Ruth 
(1928) | (59th St. & Lancaster 
Ave.) 
Philadelphia Central High School Philadelphia 41 ........ William H. Cornog, Ph.D. 
no (1928) | (Ogontz & Olney Aves.) 
Philadelphia High School for Girls| Philadelphia 31 ........ Mrs. Dorothy B. Crawford 
(1928) | (17th & Spring Garden 


Philadelphia Northeast Senior High 
School (Boys) ......... (1928) 

Philadelphia Standard Evening 
High School... (1947) 

Roxborough Senior and Junior High 
SEMMGN Aaiticc wn sisanenienns (1928) 


Simon Gratz Senior High School... 


(1930) 
South Philadelphia Senior High 
School for Boys ........ (1928) 


South Philadelphia Senior High 
School for Girls (1928-37; 1942) 

West Philadelphia Senior High 
School (1928) 

William Penn Senior High School 
BOP MEE Sard kiccocwccrosnd (1928) 


Philadelphia Roman Catholic Diocesan 
High Schools: 


John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls 
High School. .......006s00% 1929) 
Little Flower Catholic High School 
$OC GAGS. cincichcsnessasis (1945) 
Notre Dame Catholic Girls High 
BGNOU  siscestersrcienis) simmers (1947) 
Philadelphia Northeast Catholic 
High School for Boys .. (1936) 


Philadelphia Southeast Catholic 
High School for Boys .. (1939) 
Saint Thomas More Catholic Boys 
High School ..... «0:60 (1947) 
West Philadelphia Catholic Girls 
High School. ...s.00:0<:00« (1930) 
West Philadelphia Catholic High 
School for Boys ....... (1932) 
Pine Grove Borough Junior-Senior 
High SeNGO! ....0:5.0:00.0:05 (1947) 
Pittsburgh Central District Catholic 
High School (Boys) ...... (1932) 


Pittsburgh Public High Schools: 


Allegheny Senior High School ... 
(1929) 
Carrick Junior-Senior High School. 
(1928) 


| Pittsburgh 13 





Sts. ) 
Philadelphia 33 
(8th St. & Lehigh Ave.) 
Philadelphia 30 ........ 
(Broad & Green Sts.) 
Philadelphia 28 ........ 
(Ridge Ave. & Fountain 

St.) 

Philadelphia 40 ........ 
(17th & Luzerne Sts.) 
Philadelphia 48 
(Broad & Jackson Sts.) 
Philadelphia 48 
(2101 S. Broad St.) 
Philadelphia 39 ........ 
(48th & Walnut Sts.) 
Philadelphia 30 ........ 
(i5th & Waliace Sts.) 


Philadelphia 3. ...5..<..: 
(19th & Wood Sts.) 
Philadelphia 40 ........ 
(10th & Lycoming Sts.) 
Moylan-Rose Valley 
(Manchester Ave.) 
Philadelphia 24 
(Kensington & Torres- 
dale Aves.) 
Philadelphia 47 
(7th & Christian Sts.) 
Philadelphia 31 ........ 
(47th & Wyalusing Ave.) 
Philadelphia 39 
(45th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Philadelphia 39 ........ 
(49th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Pine Grove 


eee eens 


eee ee wee 


ey 


eee eee ewes 


(4720 Fifth Ave.) 


Prttaburen: 10) saiccccceces 
(125 Parkfield St.) 


PIMebUFER: 12 s.c.000::000 
(810 Sherman Ave.) 





Charles A. Young 
Joseph Zucker 
W. C. DeTurk 


E. Carl Werner, Ph.D. 
Matthias H. Richards 
Elmer Field, Ed.D. 
George Montgomery 


Miss Margaret Reed 


Sister Mary Rita Edward, I.H.M. 
Sister Mary Daniel, S.S.J. 
Sister Genevieve Mary, S.N.D. 
deN. 
Rev. John F. Tocik, O.S.F.S. 
Rev. Julian C. Resch, O. Praem. 
Rey. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., LL.D. 
Mother M. Irmina, I.H.M. 
Brother Daniel Henry, F.S.C. 
Miss Mabel M. Greenawalt 
Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Ph.D 


Roy T. Mattern 
Roy J. Mathias 




















108 Pennsylvania 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
David B. Oliver Junior-Senior High | Pittsburgh 12 .......... Frank H. Herrington 
WONOGE. ate nuwawacnced (1928) | (2200 Brighton Rd., N.S.) 
Fifth Avenue Junior-Senior High Pittsburgh 19 ...0:006008 James E. Shannon 
St DEES ee ener (1928) | (1800 Fifth Ave.) 
George Westinghouse Junior-Senior | Pittsburgh 8 ........... Clark B. Kistler 
High Scheel ......scce¢- (1928) | (Murtland Ave. & 
Monticello St.) 
Peabody High School ....... (1928) | Pittsburgh 6 6socc0icee' Donald Edwin Miller 


Perry Junior-Senior High School .. 


(1928) 

Pittsburgh South Junior-Senior High 

WEROOE . orercidi cciae dei sacrnars (1928) 
Samuel P. Langley Junior-Senior 

PUGH SCHOO! 5. ccccvesies (1928) 

Schenley High School ...... (1928) 

South Hills High School ... (1928) 


Taylor Allderdice Junior-Senior 
FRIED SEHOOL o.s:e0c0s:cesiee (1931) 


Port Allegany Senior High School .. 
(1933) 
Pottstown Senior High School (1932) 


Pottsville Junior-Senior High School. 
(1930) 
Prospect Park Borough Junior-Senior 
errr (1933) 
Punxsutawney Junior-Senior High 
MGHOGE oy ccscceestiesiawed (1947) 
Quakertown Junior-Senior High School 
(1932) 
Radnor Township Junior-Senior High 
ND fe areca oi vicheca ches eiturere etd (1928) 
Ravenhill Academy of the Assumption 
NOLIN Gmc ccscinnacicienete (1950) 


Reading Central Catholic High School 
(1948) 
Reading Senior High School .. (1928) 


Red Lion Junior-Senior High School. 
(1928) 

Ridley Park Junior-Senior High School 
(1929) 

Ridley Township Junior-Senior High 
ND (1948) 


Rittenhouse Square Academy of Notre 
Dame deNamur (Girls) .. (1951) 
Rochester Senior High School (1928) 
Royersford Junior-Senior High School 
(1933) 

Saint Benedict Academy (Girls) .... 
(1928) 





(N. Beatty & Margaretta 
Sts.) 
Pittsburgh 14 «0.0.0.0 
(Perrysville Ave. & 
Semicir St.) 
Pittsburgh 3 
(S. 10th & Carson Sts.) 
Pittsburgh 4 
(Sheraden Blvd., Char- 
tiers & Robina Sts.) 
Pittsburgh 13 
(Bigelow Blvd. & Center 
Ave.) 
Prtepare 22 on. cscsccuc 
(Ruth & Eureka Sts.) 
Pittsburgh 17 
(Shady & Forward 
Aves.) 
Port Allegany 


ee eee eer eses 


eee ewer eeee 


POUMOWE, ccidinciccecsnce 
(Penn & Chestnut Sts.) 
Pottsville 


Prospect Park 


Punxsutawney 


Quakertown 


eee ewer sees 


eee e ee ee eres eree 


Philadelphia 44 
(3480 W. Schoolhouse 
Lane) 
ROTRMEIEE «asi sce ecerasexciere (overs 
(Hill Rd. & Clymer St.) 
Loe Sree 
(13th & Douglass Sts.) 
Red Lion 


eee eeeeeeseee 


Ridley Park 


GING chiccic. ccs eousacie 
Philadelphia 3 
(206 S. 19th St.) 
Rochester 

Royersford 


NEMIES cictrccciciees oe ok wire 
(345 E. 9th St.) 





David R. Douglas 


Chester L. Sterling 
James W. Mates, Ed.D. 


Bernard J. McCormick 


Fred W. Glaser 
James D. McClymonds 


Fred N. Hardy 

Stanley I. Davenport, Jr. 
Miles S. Kiehner 

Russell L. Williams 

Nelson H. Boyd 

Amos Franklin Hunsberger 
Miss Mary H. Carter 


Rev. Mother Frances Margaret, 
C.A. 


Rev. Charles L. Allwein 

Earl A. Master 

Edgar C. Moore 

David H. Bining 

Ralph B. Sharer 

Sister Rita Angela, $.N.D. deN. 


Fenton H. Farley 
Thomas D. Evans 


Sister M. Theophane, O.S.B. 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Saint John Kanty College High School | Erie ................... Rev. Casimir V. Kiczuk, C.M. 
DE. tecuccsnwen spaniel (1928) | (3002 E. 8th St. Blvd.) 
Saint Joseph’s High School (Boys)... | Philadelphia 21 ........ Rev. William F. Graham, S.J. 
(1928) | (18th & Thompson Sts.) 
Saint Leonard’s Academy of the Holy | Philadelphia 4 ......... Mother Mary Celestine, S.H.C.J. 
CHES (Gitte) .nccccccse (1930) | (3833 Chestnut St.) 
Saint Mary’s Academy (Girls) (1937) | Philadelphia 41 ........ Mother Miriam Loretto, S.S.J. 
(5401 Old York Rd.) 
Saint Mary’s Catholic High School ..| Saint Marys ........... Rev. Donald Haggerty, O.S.B. 
(1932) 
Saint Rosalia High School (Girls)..| Pittsburgh 7 ........... Sister M. Rebecca, I.H.M. 
(1938) | (430 Greenfield Ave.) 
Saint Vincent Preparatory School IGROEGQDE 6.x viersisicioiseiee'eieis Rev. Egbert Donovan, O.S.B. 
eee (1944) 


Sayre Area Joint Junior-Senior High 
School (1932) 
Scranton Central High School (1928) 


Sellersville-Perkasie Joint Junior- 
Senior High School (1932) 

Sewickley High School (1931) 

Shady Side Academy (Boys) .. (1928) 


ee ereee 


Shaler High School .......... (1946) 
Shamokin Area Joint Junior-Senior 
High School (1950) 


Sharon Senior High School ... (1950) 


Sharon Hill Junior-Senior High School 


(1934) 

Sharon Hill School of the Holy Child 
Jess (GIBB) scicicensiesiec (1929) 
Shillington Junior-Senior High School 
(1929) 


Shipley School, The (Girls) .. (1928) 
Shippensburg Senior High School ... 
(1945) 

Slippery Rock Campus Junior-Senior 
High School of the Slippery Rock 


State Teachers College ... (1935) 
Solebury School (Coed) ..... (1951) 
Souderton Junior-Senior High School 

(1935) 
Southmont Junior-Senior High School 
(1939) 
Spring City Junior-Senior High School 
(1939) 
Springdale High School ...... (1952) 


Springfield Township Junior-Senior 
High School of Delaware County 
(1937) 
Springfield Township Junior-Senior 
High School of Montgomery 
CG 5 oie: 5 s:0:s is aeueisin sieiorers (1928) 
Springside School (Girls) ... (1934) 





NEI nscrcierersraterelsisiareleleier 
Scranton: 10) ...6..s:0:0:00:0: 
(Vine St. & Washington 
Ave.) 
ORRARIC: c:s:0.0:0:s-0:0:s:0:0 6000 
Sewickley 
Pittsburgh 15 
(Fox Chapel Rd.) 
Glenshaw 
Shamokin 


Sharon 
(Case Ave.) 
Sharon Hill 


Or 


eee eee eeeee 


Sharon Hill 


Shillington 


Bryn Mawr 
Shippensburg 


eee eeeeenene 


Slippery Rock 


New Hope 
Souderton 


Johnstown 
(307 State St., Southmont 
Boro) 
Sori CH ons ccccsoes 
Springdale 
Media 
(Leamy Ave. & Rolling 
Rd., Springfield) 
Philadelphia 18 
(Hillcrest Ave., east of 
Bethlehem Pike) 
Philadelphia 18 
(Norwood & E. Chestnut 
Aves.) 


eee eer er ee eer eens 


en eeeeee 





Judson F. Kast 
Albert T. Jones 


Howard M. Nase 


W. Henry Beighlea 
Rev. Erdman Harris 


Miss Mary Ruth Jeffery 
Percy L. Vosburgh 


Stanley N. Currier 

Hugh K. Johnston 

Mother Mary Henry, S.H.C.J. 
Luther A. Weik 


Miss Margaret Bailey Speer 
Harold E. Hench 


Clarence M. Long 
William Pendleton Orrick 
LeRoy P. Rosenberger 
Wilbur C. Wolf 
Kenneth Whitney 

Alfred Jacques 

Richard K. Smith 


Richard C. Ream 


Miss Eleanor E. Potter 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
State College Junior-Senior High State College .......... Theodore R. Kemmerer 
BENGE csc nce cois netewitewes (1940) 
Steelton Junior-Senior High School .. | Steelton ............... Charles William Eisenhart 
(1928) 
Stevens School for Girls ..... (1930) | Philadelphia 44 ........ Miss Yvonne G. Cameron 
(143 W. Walnut Lane) 
Stroudsburg Junior-Senior High School | Stroudsburg ............ Alfred W. Munson 
(1928) 
Sunbury Senior High School ..(1934) ; Sunbury ............... Frederick Padgett 
Swarthmore Junior-Senior High School| Swarthmore ........... Robert Lynn Amsden 
(1928) 
Swissvale Senior High School (1928) | Swissvale ............. John C. Weichel 
Tarentum Junior-Senior High School} Tarentum 4 ........... Charles C. Stoops 
(1928) 
Temple University High School (1928) | Philadelphia 21 ........ Hugh Ernest Harting 


Titusville Senior High School (1932) 
Towanda Valley Joint Junior-Senior 
High: Schoel 2... .csccccns (1948) 
Tredyffrin-Easttown Joint Senior 
Mie SCHOO! acs os6sceccne (1928) 
Troy Junior-Senior High School .... 
(1929) 
Tunkhannock Borough Junior-Senior 
RMT GENOOE osc occcnc osc (1928) 
Turtle Creek Senior High School ... 
(1944) 
Unicxtown Senior High School (1933) 
Upper Darby Senior High School ... 
(1928) 
Upper Merion Township Junior-Senior 
FHGR SCHOOL ..0cccccceess (1945) 
Upper Moreland Township Junior- 


Senior High School ...... (1946) 
Valley Forge Military Academy 
Eee ore. (1932) 


Villa Maria Academy (Girls) (1932) 
Villa Maria Academy (Girls) (1928) 


Villa Maria High School (Girls)... 
(1928) 
Warren Senior High School .. (1928) 
Waynesboro Junior-Senior High 
ONO 5 ovcic se ccosicineosees (1942) 
Wellsboro Junior-Senior High School 
(1935) 
West Chester Senior High School ... 
(1929) 
West Reading Junior-Senior High 
MOMOOE fess connccudssamend (1928) 
West View Junior-Senior High School 


(1948) 
West York Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Westmont-Upper Yoder High School. 
(1928) 





(1417 Diamond St.) 
Titusville 
Towanda 


Turtle Creek 


Uniontown 
Upper Darby 


ee eee eeeeeee 


King of Prussia 


Willow Grove 


eeeeereeee 


Wayne 


Erie 
(W. 8th St.) 
Malvern 


eee reser erase eeee 


Villa Maria 


eee eee eeeee 


Warren 
Waynesboro 


eee eee reese eeee 
eee eee wrens 


Wellsboro 


West Chester 


West Reading ......... 

Pittsburgh 29 

(Chalfonte & Perry 
Highway) 

York 


eee eeeeteee 


eo eeereeeeereeseeee 


(1731 W. Phila. St.) 

Johnstown 

(827 Diamond Blvd. at 
Luzerne St.) 


eee ee seer eees 





Erwin F. Bitters 
Loyd M. Trimmer 


Wallace S. Brey 
William Ralph Croman 
Miss Helen Crompton 
F. Loyd Hazleton 


Rodney D. Mosier 
James E. Nancarrow, D.Ed. 


Robert R. Strine 

I. Newton Cowan 

Major Gen. Milton G. Baker 

Sister Emilene, S.S.J. 

Sister Mary Catherine Louise, 
1.H.M. 

Sister Mary Honora, S.H.H.M. 


Floyd W. Bathurst 
Paul E, Shull 


Rock L. Butler 

B. Reed Henderson 
Edwin B. Yeich 
Robert F. Jordan 


Palmer E. Poff 
John S. Peifer 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Westtown School ............ (1928) | Westtown ............. Daniel D. Test, Jr. 
Whitehall Township Junior-Senior Hokendauqua .......... George D. Steckel 
High School .......sese0- (1952) 
Wilkes-Barre Public High Schools: 
Elmer L. Meyers Junior-Senior High} Wilkes-Barre .......... J. Franck Dennis 
ORB OR o:sisissieiscareransreineiass (1933) | (341 Carey Ave.) 
G. A. R. Memorial Junior-Senior Wilkes-Barre .......... Stanley R. Henning 
High School ........... (1930) | (Grant & Lehigh Sts.) 
James M. Coughlin High School .. | Wilkes-Barre .......... John Henry Super 
(1928) | (N. Washington St.) 
Wilkinsburg Senior High School ....| Pittsburgh 21 .......... Edward F. Ege 
(1930) | (747 Wallace Ave., 
Wilki:sburg) 
William Penn Charter School (Boys) | Philadelphia 44 ........ John Flagg Gummere, Ph.D. 
(1928) | (School Lane & Fox St.) 
Williamsport Senior High School ...| Williamsport 19 ....... Leroy F. Derr, D.Ed. 
(1928) | (1046 W. 3rd St.) 


Wilson Borough Junior-Senior High 


GENEL cccciconseisncw ogee (1928) 
Wilson Junior-Senior High School of 
Spring Township ....... (1945) 
Wyoming Seminary ......... (1928) 
Wyomissing Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 

Yeadon Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1939) 


York—William Penn Senior High 
BGHDOE <5 ncacccersieitere ewicanee (1928) 


International School of Geneva (1936) 





Easton 
(22nd St. & Washington 
Blvd., Borough of 
Wilson) 
West Lawn 


eee eeeeeereee 


Kingston 
Wyomissing 


eee ere eee eeees 


Lansdowne P. O. ....... 

(Baily Rd. & Cypress St., 
Yeadon) 

York 

(Beaver St. & College 
Ave.) 


SWITZERLAND 


eee eeereereeeeeres 


Geneva 
(La grande Boissiere, 
62 route de Chéne) 





J. Harry Dew 


B. Anton Hess 


Ralph W. Decker, Ph.D. 
Allen W. Rank 
Martin H. Cronlund 


Edward A. Glatfelter, Ed.D. 


F. Alfred Roquette 


N.B.: In case the headship of a school changes prior to next December 1, 1952, please notify us. 
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MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 


January 1, 1952 











ORGANIZATION LOCATION HEAD 
Baltimore City Department of Baltimore, Md. ......... William H. Lemmel, Supt. 
On Seen en cere 
Delaware Department of Public es TE anscsruideka George W. Miller, Jr. 
IIMAMAUECUOIN. 0. a) otai's’ oia/aio, exci Sioie.sceiaiercces 
Elizabeth Department of Education .. | Elizabeth, N. J. ........ J. Harry Adams, Supt. 
High School Principals Association .. | New York City ........ Mary Ellen Meade 
(345 E. 15th St.) 
Jersey City Superintendent of Schools | Jersey City, N. J. ....... James E. Reynolds 
Jesuit Educational Association, Fordham University ....| Joseph G. Glose, S.J. 
New York Province ............ 
New Jersey Department of Public Pee, B. Fe. 6 sc0ceeis Paul Loser 
NERERGOHONS 6.5.0. 5:00sdinceie-alcemeieis 
Pennsylvania State Department of Harrisburg, Pa. so... Francis B. Haas 
Public: Tistruetion. <0 0.06. .ensicss 
State Department of Education ...... Baltimore, Md. ......... Thomas G. Pullen, Jr. 
University of the State of New York | Albany, N. Y. .......... Lewis A. Wilson, Acting 








HONORARY MEMBERS 








Mrank PWG WIiee. «oe cc cisndcnticsveas 
Bagene B. Biaa1Ord ...6:6.cissieesivenee 
manent ©. CrmotMier. <..:0:cds.ciwsieseceaes 
We. Wat Comer oie cccccswiencs 
GG J. WICCEEADL. o.c.ccicicc caves cocci 
redertew, ©. Petry aj occss ces cckccwes 
Richard M. Gummiere «......0cccesses 
1, DGneae GrizZll os. 5c cveiee cwreonss 
CE OE eee ae Oe eee 
George Wm. McClelland ........... 
David A. ROVER: 20 ccc sccvicenees 
SEAPEY A. SOURIUE 6iocs eeiecis cn civnecesee 
Chraries C. Tiniguast o..6.cicccee veces 
OCC POO 6 os civic ecicrecicisescumvee 
Cearae A. WOaWOhy «..eikn:écewiescwcenes 
Davie ©. WEG 6.accccieciscsisccceswwe 
Witt Be WO ccioscsiesesincvinarodis 
Wiltatith A. WEEE a. 50 ccinisccsiciesrewes 
SORCG T. WAGRAW 6 cic does c ecenncern 





425 W. 117th Street ..... 
Cornell University ..... 
Rutgers University ..... 
Haverford College ..... 
Catholic Univ. of America 
324 Hart.Street ........ 
Harvard University .... 
Univ. of Pennsylvania .. 
U. S. Office of Education 
Univ. of Pennsylvania .. 
501 Overhill Road ...... 
State Teachers College .. 
Ridgewood Road ....... 
350 Fifth Avenue ........ 
20 S. 12th Street ........ 
2610 N. Charles Street .. 
c/o Wells College ...... 
12 Belmont Circle ...... 
5337 Knox Street ....... 





New York City 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
Haverford, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Wilton, Conn. 

New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Aurora, N. Y. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





I te Pe a PR 




















BNO SABRE TES ANGE NLL LO PETE EAE LE SE ETE RN eh . 





